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THE DEAD LADY’S RING. 


A TALE, IN FOUR CHAPTERS, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SKKICIIES OF CANTARS.” 
icp 
PART L—THE YEAR TWO. 


CHAPTER II.—THE PAVILION BRUTUS. 


{ HE Conciergerie ! 
With what fright- 
ful associations 
the very name 
came wafted into 
\ the ears of men 


ai D>, V y in the days we 
Ny! | \f } ny \ “~““~speak of, history 
is 5 Sy ‘has abundantly 
“Nk \\ ‘\\—~ set forth, in a 
= certain volume, 
i ———-__—i written through- 
out in blood, and, 
happily, conclu- 
ded in that of its 
own chief authors. 
A few days of 
hopeless despon- 
dency, or it might 
be of feverish 
gaiety—a_ mock 
trial, which was 
only an additional 
= engine of torture 

—then the last glimpse of earth and sky over a long vista of unpitying 
faces palled with the show—such were, on the whole, the happiest anticipa- 
tions which could present themselves to the mind of one immured within 
those dismal walls; for it had, ere now, happened that its treacherous gates 
had been thrown open to the assassin, less merciful than the executioner, 
and the unhappy prisoners had crowded to the gratings of their windows, 
not to spy out a means of escape, but to observe in what manner Death 
might most rapidly, and with the least possible pain, put an end to their 
sufferings. Full of these and similar gloomy fancies, Heinrich Seeman 
lay tossing all night upon his miserable straw pallet, and it was not till 
morning that he found himself sufficiently composed to reflect upon 
what had befallen him. He had been betrayed, that was clear! An 
accusation had been trumped up against him—nothing was easier than 
to frame such a charge in the good year Two of the new era—with the 
view of getting rid of one who might prove an inconvenient witness. 
That the charge proceeded from the unknown murderers, who had 
pressed him into their service the night before, there could not be a 
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doubt. But his father—what reason could they have had for including 
him? Was it not more likely, that the mention of his own name had sug- 
gested the mise en arrestation of the latter? Confused with attempting 
to solve these and other mysteries, Heinrich was about to give himself 
up, from sheer exhaustion, to sleep, when his eyes were caught by an 
unusual sight—a precious stone glistening on hislittle finger. At first, 
in his half-waking state, he tried to account with his recollections, and 
to recall by what means this solitary jewel had escaped the fate of his 
other trinkets, and remained outside that Conciergerie for valuables, 
the Mont de Piété. Then suddenly remembering the means by which 
he had become possessed of it, he sat bolt upright on his pallet, and 
proceeded to examine it more closely by the feeble glimpse of day-light, 
which began to struggle through a grating at the foot of his bed. 

It was a gold ring—most probably meant for the middle finger of a 
lady, for it fitted his own little finger to a nicety—mounted with the 
bright yellow stone, known as the topaz. On this was engraved the figure 
ofa lion, by way of crest, surmounted by some letters of a strange charac- 
ter, resembling Egyptian hieroglyphics. Across the stone, and dividing 
it into two nearly equal portions, lay a thin strip or band of gold, of 
that compass-like shape known in heraldry as the “bar sinister.” As 
he was examining it, he happened to touch a secret spring, and the 
stone flying open, showed behind it a box or locket, containing a tiny 
gold key. “At any rate,” thought the Doctor, “here are some data to 
base an enquiry upon, in case the opportunity should ever present itself 
tome.” As this latter contingency did not seem, at the moment, a very 
probable one—to speak to the jailor on the subject, would have been like 
speaking to the stone walls which he guarded—Heinrich had nothing 
better for it than to close the locket, replace the ring on his finger, and 
seek oblivion from his present cares in sleep. 

For three days the young Doctor remained imprisoned in a solitary 
dungeon, visited only by the jailor afuresaid, and half inclined to cheat 
the sovereign people of their show, by a voluntary abstinence from the 
ration of mouldy bread and ditch water which was set before him. He 
knew enough of the prison regulations then in force, to be aware that 
accused persons, and even those condemned by the tribunal, were for 
the most part permitted to mix freely together up to the last moment, 
and he could not but consider his separate confinement as due to the 
same mysterious agency which had brought him into his present peril. 
Still, a superstitious belief in his good Genius did not desert the un- 
fortunate captive, and it was, perhaps, owing to the horoscopes, and 
the observations drawn from the stars in happier days, that he did not 
at this crisis, avail himself of the knife, or the other means of self- 
destruction which did not appear to be withheld from him. On the 
fourth day he was startled by the entrance into his cell of a government 
official, who announced to him that his trial was removed to Strasburgh, 
whither a vehicle, protected by a guard of three soldiers, was in waiting 
to convey him. Here was certainly a new, and almost unprecedented 
feature in his case, which set him thinking. 

“ Ma foi, then!” he could not help exclaiming, “they are making a 
great man of me, these citizen-rulers of ours, to take the trouble of 
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keeping my head on my shoulders for a journey of a hundred leagues 
and more. A guard of honour, too! Courage, I shall, at all events, 
make my entry into my native city, en prince!” 

“Que sais-je? I execute my orders, that is all. It is no doubt 
expected that confronted with your accomplices in that hot-bed of 
counter-revolution, you will be compelled to make more certain revela- 
tions of the plans of the émigrés, and the movements of the enemy on the 
banks of the Rhine.” 

With a somewhat lighter heart than had throbbed in his bosom during 
the last seventy-two hours, the young Doctor stepped into the vehicle 
which was to bear him away. At all events, there were some ten days of 
God’s fair sunlight, of the bracing air, of hill and dale and country pros- 
pects—to say the least, ten whole days of life, with his head still firmly 
seated on his shoulders—lying before him. His campanions were three 
old soldiers, faithful servants of the convention, and the committee of 
public safety—honest fellows enough apart from their prejudices, and 
who, viewing him in the light of a political convict on his way to a 
justly merited punishment, were yet inclined to treat him with that 
humane watchfulness which might be expected from Mr. Caleraft in a 
like case. Very often at the inns where they stopped on their way, the 
three guardians and their prisoner feasted and drank in a right merry 
fashion together, and Heinrich found the hundred écus, which he 
kept secreted about him, of great service on these occasions. He re- 
marked that one at least of the trio always remained sober at atime : 
this irksome duty being taken turn and turn about, so as not to press 
too heavily on any single individual. There was consequently no op- 
portunity for escape. Widely different from this conduct was that of 
the population which assembled at various places to witness their 
passage, and the prisoner had more than once reason to tremble at the 
sight of the angry visages—not to speak of the blood-stained pikes and 
rusty muskets, which were directed towards him. He was not sorry, 
when, on the eighth day of their journey, the distant spire of the cathe- 
dral rose tapering from the plain ; nor, indeed, is his the only case 
where the scaffold has come to be looked upon as, relatively, not an 
uncomfortable anchoring place from the Seylla and Charybdis of a popu- 
lar mob, and the stroke of the executioner upon the whole a friendly 
stroke, when compared with the less artistic performance to be expected 
from an unprofessional quarter. 

At Strasburgh, he was immediately lodged in prison, and in the same 
separate confinement that he had undergone in Paris. His enquiries 
after his family were attended with no result ; the solitary jailor with 
whom he came in contact, knowing, or pretending to know nothing 
on the subject. After a few days, he was brought to trial before the 
local tribunal, and condemned to death, with a batch of twenty fellow- 
prisoners (the majority of whom had never before set eyes on each 
other) for a common conspiracy against the Republic one and indivisible. 
The affair was managed with such rapidity, as to cause the Doctor to 
declare in later days that if called upon to give an account of his 
own trial, he should find himself limited to a description of the chamber, 
or a short portrait of the personal appearance of the judge. A brief 
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paper was read—halfa dozen witnesses deposed to imaginary facts, in 
an inaudible tone—the remarks of the accused were instantly drowned 
in an indignant uproar from the body of the hall—some stereotyped 
form filled up in a large blank book ; whereupon, the President ad- 
journed to dinner, and the prisoners were informed that their journey 
to the next world was appointed for the following morning at 11 a.m. 
It was in this manner that justice was meted out to offenders in the 
year Two of the Republic one and indivisible. 

Although the name of Strasburgh yields, in melancholy associations, 
to those of Nantes, Lyons, Marseilles, and other towns of the Republic, 
yet it is not to be supposed that the Drama of the Revolution was 
acted out there without scenes of blood and cruelty which, at any other 
time, would have fixed the attention of the world. Wherever a city 
was delivered into the hands of a servant of the Convention, gloomy 
fanatic, or monster thirsting for more carnage, there were sure to be 
repeated the same noyades, fusillades and massacres, to a greater or 
less extent, according to the material to be worked upon, and, if such 
an expression may be permitted—according to the “stage-properties ” 
at the disposal of the tyrant. Two such persons, uniting between them 
both characters, the fanatic St. Just, and the tiger Lebas, had obtained 
Strasburgh for their share, and they boasted that one third of its in- 
habitants had been put to death by their joint agency. But their 
foreman in the bloody work—the inferior minister and superintendent 
of their vengeances—was a wretch who has somehow escaped the pillory 
of history, and who was named Baudet. 

This patriot united to his other gentlemanly tastes a great love of 
variety, and was often plunged into a state of agreeable embarassment, 
caused by his endeavours to invent some new method for disposing of 
his victims. Our hero, even in his seclusion in Paris, knew enough of 
what was passing in all the great cities, not to be surprised at any fate 
which might await him. He accordingly learnt with composure on the 
morning after his sentence, that the orders for the erection of the guil- 
lotine had been countermanded. Some other form of death was to be 
adopted for the conspirators due on that day—perhaps a fusillade, 
possibly a mitraillade with cannon—in short it was not quite certain 
what citizen Baudet had arranged, and, of his great ingenuity, precon- 
trived for the popular relaxations of the day. 

“As well die one way as another” said the young Doctor to himself, 
philosophically. “In all probability, the first discharge will do the 
business ; if not, the soldiers, who are after all, not such bad fellows, 
will rush in and finish one promptly with their sabres. At least, so I 
have always read in the accounts of these matters.” He could not 
help, however, shedding many bitter tears at the thought of his family, 
of whom he had been unable, despite all his bribes to the jailer, to 
obtain the slightest information. Possibly, this very ignorance in 
which he was kept, was another of Citizen Baudet’s ingenious devices ; 
and, if so, it reflected great credit on its inventor. The bitterness of 
death was thereby increased tenfold to the unhappy prisoner. In the 
presence of this absorbing grief, all recollection of the mysterious 
scene at which he had assisted in Paris some fortnight before, faded 
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from his mind. To whom, indeed, could he have revealed what he 
knew ?—or, in any case, where would be the use of proffering evidence 
which would be treated as the effect of delirium, and before the setting 
of the next sun, would be for ever buried in the tomb? 

At eleven o'clock in the forenoon, he was led out into the courtyard, 
where he found his companions of the day before already assembled. 
To these were soon added a batch of some twenty others, among 
whom were several women. The appearance of these unfortunates was 
pitiable in the extreme : there were faces upon which Queens had once 
looked with favour, now sallowed by long confinement, dirty, half con- 
cealed by the long matted hair, and the beard of a week’s growth; 
sunken cheeks, and blood-shot staring eyes ; rags of what once was 
finery fluttering upon shrunken limbs; if they had been set on the 
stage in the middle of a melodrama, the audience would perhaps have 
hesitated between a laugh and a shudder. Yet the expressions of many 
among them, bore the marks of a noble heroism, faithful even to death. 
Some shouted, “ Vivele Roi!” others, animated with the same sentiment, 
waved their hats in the air for the last time, before submitting to be 
bound by the soldiery. They were tied together in parties of three 
and four, and marched under a strong escort out of the city gates, and 
down the great Southern road, leading to Colmar. Chance had given 
Heinrich for his right-hand companion, a white haired man, bowed 
down by age and covered with tatters, but who carried, even in his 
present guise, an air of distinction not to be mistaken. He tottered 
feebly along, partly from infirmity, partly as it seemed from the effects 
of a wound, and some of the more brutal among the soldiers amused 
themselves with pricking him onward with the points of their sabres. 
Still the old French gaiety did not desert him, and he contrived so far 
to use his hands as to fish up from some indescribable corner of his 
rags, which might perhaps have once represented a pocket, large 
pinches of snuff, from which he appeared to derive a wonderful degree of 
consolation, 

“It is hard, sir,” said Heinrich, addressing him, “to see an old man 
like you, whom one would wish to picture to oneself sitting in his 
quiet home with his grandchildren at his knee, marched out to an 
ignominous death amidst the brutalities of such wretches as these be- 
hind us.” 

“Quite the contrary, my dear young friend. Quite the contrary, 
foi de gentilhomme. It is you who have cause of complaint, as it seems 
to me. What are they filching from me, I should like to know? A few 
years of gout, and querulousness, and second childhood—bah ! I for- 
give the rogues the petty theft. But you, my dear sir, they are plun- 
dering you of what I no longer have to give them. They are robbing 
you of a whole life-time. The affair is a serious one, I promise you, 
and in your place, 1 should be inclined to feel diablement offended— 
supposing always, it were of the slightest use to feel one thing or other 
about the matter.” 

Notwithstanding, his own frightful position, the Doctor could not 
help smiling at his companion’s vivacity of manner. “ You appear to 
have received some injury in the lez, sir,” said he, “ which renders you 
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unable to get on quite as quickly as our friends here would desire. I 
wish I could offer you an arm—but mine, you see, is not at this mo- 
ment absolutely at my disposal.” 

“Thanks, mon ami. Thanks, all the same, for your good intentions. 
A wound—yes, I received one, at a battle which was fought a great 
many years ago, and which was called Fontenoy. A cannon-ball struck 
me, and now—what was it they used to teach us at school about 
‘similia similibus ?’—well, my cure is about to come from the same 
source. My friends!” exclaimed the old man, looking back over his 
shoulder, “you might spare me those hints from the tips of your 
weapons. I used to move faster than I ean now, when their points 
were before me, and the enemies of France looked me in the face.” 

A burst of savage laughter greeted the old man’s remark. The pro- 
cession had by this time reached a plain, or open field, skirting the 
river. In the centre was a kind of pleasure-house on a large scale, 
surrounded by wooden galleries, whose painted walls and numerous 
windows shone gaily in the morning sun. In the interior of this 
pavilion festivities of some sort appeared to be going on. There 
were glimpses of cooks in white cap and apron, bearing steaming 
dishes before them, and of waiters perspiring to and fro; while a 
band of musicians, in front of the pillastered doors, were tuning up 
their instruments. Disposed round the building, in the form of a 
semi-circle, was a vast crowd, with which the crowd that had accom- 
panied them from the piison gates began to mingle. When they had 
arrived within about a hundred paces of this pavilion, the order was 
given to halt, and the soldiers who formed their escort piled their arms. 

“This place is new to me,” said Heinrich, again addressing his 
companion. “In my boyhood, the ruins of an old abbey used to 
stand here—now, they seem to have built a pleasure-house on the spot ; 
no bad change, I dare say, if one could only see it under more 
favourable circumstances. But why do they make us stop here, 
Monsieur? Are they going to treat us to a parting bottle, as I have 
read somewhere, that the English do to their condemned criminals, 
on their road to the place they call Tyburn?” 

“ Mon camarade,” replied the old man, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
“it seems to me that you have much to learn, though your time, 
indeed, is not very long to learn it in. This is the ‘ Pavilion Brutus,’ 
the new pleasure garden specially constructed for the delectation of the 
citizen Strasbourgeois, on the plan of Ranelagh, in the country you 
have just named. Permit me to observe, by the way, that I infinitely 
prefer Ranelagh; though, as you truly remark, this spot does not pre- 
sent itself to us under the most favourable. circumstances. Here, 
besides variegated lamps, and fireworks, it is true that there are other 
amusements ; such, for instance, as a partie of nine-pins among the 
artillery, with so many aristocrats on the board, to play at; or a 
swimming match between ex-nobles in the river yonder. Some of 
these I expect you wiil shortly assist at. Friend Baudet—the villain, 
he was my brother’s intendant, and robbed him; but I forgive him 
that, and all the rest—friend Baudet never misses these fraternal 
sports. He is in there, breakfasting, at this moment, with a party of 
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Jacobin deputies and their mistresses—canaille! You will see them 
all in a moment—there, if my eyes do not deceive me, they are stepping 
out on the balcony. Courage! The sport is about to begin.” 

Following the direction of the speaker’s eye, Heinrich Seeman’s 
glance rested upon a short, squat, ungainly figure, closely muffled up in 
a horseman’s cloak, which emerged at that moment upon the outer 
gallery running round the pavilion. Cries of “ Vive Baudet !” rose 
from the mob below, like the shouts from a Roman amphitheatre at 
the sight of the hungry lion bounding into the arena. He was ac- 
companied by a party of some half dozen men, and as many women. 
Some of the men carried napkins in their hands, others bottles and 
glasses ; and the bare head of one who tottered unsteadily forward, was 
crowned with a chaplet of artificial flowers. They had evidently just 
risen from table, after a debauch within doors. The women, notwith- 
standing the earliness of the hour, and rigour of the season, wore low 
dresses and bare arms, aud the paint on their cheeks could be distinctly 
seen even at the distance at which the prisoners stood. The Doctor was 
scarcely surprised to observe the majority of these women seat them- 
selves with merry gestures and ringing laugh, just, for all the world, as 
though they had been placed before the drop-scene of a theatre about 
to rise upon a comedy of Beaumarchais. One or two, indeed, betrayed 
marks of agitation—a slight symptom of humanity peering out from the 
depths of their hideous natures, as a forget-me-not will sometimes show 
its head between the sterile rocks ina mountain ravine. But there 
was one who made her appearance last of all the party, upon whom his 
eye now particularly rested. She was of a graceful figure, and as far 
as could be judged at that distance, very young and handsome, so that 
Heinrich expected that signs of trepidation would be more strongly 
marked upon her movements than on those of her more hardened com- 
panions. ‘To his disgust, she walked boldly forward, till reaching the 
side of Baudet, she linked one arm in his, then with the other leaning 
on the balustrade, her chin on her hand, she scanned with the most per- 
fect composure the scene below. He fancied that her figure was not 
wholly unknown to him, but in the confusion of his mind he could not 
recall where he had seen her, or, as was more probable, some one who 
bore a resemblance to her. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed his companion “TI daresay ‘the respectable Baudet 
would like to cruise about on the Rhine, with his new mistress yonder, 
in a painted galley, after the example of his friend Carrier. That 
onl be the ‘place from which to witness the sport !—a moveable 
point of view floating in and out, so that he might enjoy the agonies of 
his drowning enemies in all directions. But you see, it would not do 
here. The Rhine is not quite so convenient for that kind of sport as 
the Loire ; and the Austrian bullets might be playing at nine-pins with 
the spectators, ma foi!” 

“ Who is that young woman—girl I should rather say,” asked Hein- 
rich “whom you describe as the wretch’s mistress /—so young, and yet 
so utterly debased! Observe the cool way in which she looks up in 
his face, without taking her hand from her chin—now, pointing be- 
fore her—I suppose at some of the preparations which are being made 
for our massacre. 
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The old man shrugged his shoulders, and applied: himself again to 
his snuff, making a motion as if to brush away the fallen grains from 
the spot once occupied, no doubt by his shirt-frill. “In times like 
these, my friend, there are no young people. All the heads that yet 
remain standing are old heads on young shoulders—of that be sure. 
The woman whom you see there is named—well, her name I forget 
—but she has been Baudet’s mistress for the last three weeks or so. 
She has been promoted to the place of a former mistress, whose 
belle téte had so far lost its charms, that it was thought prudent to 
deprive her of it, altogether. How long this one may last, Heaven 
knows—perhaps as long as Citizen Baudet himself—no eternity, take 
my word for it. She is a great favourite with the sansculottes. 
‘They say she is a perfect hyena, attending regularly at all the execu- 
tions and horrrors. Bah! women were always so—running perpe- 
tually into extremes. But see friend, I do not think we have time 
for further conversation ; and, if you feel inclined to offer up a 
wrayer 
The first batch of twenty prisoners, who had preceded them on their 
route, were now marched up close to the pavilion. They were made 
to remain there for some minutes, exposed to the insults of the popu- 
lace, aud to the observations of the party in the gallery, who signalled 
to each other's attention in a loud tone any particularly noteworthy 
person, or private enemy. The inspection completed, they were re- 
moved, at a sign from Baudet, to an open space beyond the right wing 
of the building ; the mob making way for them, with ironical gestures, 
as they passed. At one end of this open space were three pieces of 
artillery loaded with grape: on either side a double row of soldiers, 
with fixed bayonets, formed an impassible barrier both to the wretched 
prisoners in the middle, and to the mob, who pressed up to the mili- 
tary, looking on tiptoe over their shoulders, and peering between them, 
so as to get as near as possible to the show. The fourth side of the 
square was bounded by the river. The artillerymen with lighted matches, 
looked to the gallery of the pavilion, apparently waiting for another 
signal. It was given by Baudet’s mistress, her chin still resting on 
her hand, waving carelessly her pocket-handkerchief! What followed, 
the Doctor, in relating his adventure years after, affirmed that he could 
not describe any more than his trial. He said that he had closed his 
eyes at that moment ; and he added, with perfect truth, that an exact 
account of what took place might be read in a hundred books, contain- 
ing the narratives of the fusillades, and other horrors, peculiar to that 
holiday-time of hell unchained upon earth. There was a loud report, 
like thunder, the distant echoes of which seemed to confound them- 
selves in a sound of low groans, breaking out here and there into a 
sharp shrill ery—then, there were mixed shrieks and imprecations, 
as of the soldiers rushing in to finish the wounded—next, a dead 
silence, as of an audience at a play, at a point of intense and soul- 
absorbing interest. Last of all, a great shout of applause with which 
the same audience might be supposed to relieve their pent-up feel- 
ings. It seemed like a play, at the time, he said—a play seen in a 
dream. THis ideas became confused: his other sensations swallowed 
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up in one overpowering sensation of faintness, so that he was scarcely 
conscious of moving forward, in obedience to a summons, or of stand- 
close under the pavilion, when the turn had arrrived for the remaining 
batch of twenty, to which he belonged, to meet their fate. 

In this balf-dreamy, half-delirious state, he was wholly unable to 
distinguish between realities, and the images of his fancy, so as to 
make sure whether what seemed to pass around him were true, or 
merely the creation of his own brain. The past and the present 
mingled together curiously, in this kind of waking nightmare. He 
was sailing on the river, in an open boat, with his father and his sister 
Marguerite—of that he was sure! Suddenly, it appeared to him that 
a great storm arose, which upset the boat, and submerged them all 
three—a few moments, and he alone was swimming on the surface, but 
with his arms strangely cramped, as though they had been tied to his 
sides. As he reached the shore, which he did with great difficulty, a 
vast crowd surrounded him, vociferating at the tops of their voices, 
“A doctor! Send for a doctor!” “I tell you, here ts a doctor,” 
exclaimed some one near him ; “a very skilful one, too, who, if you 
will suffer him to be unbound for five minutes, will do the job ina 
trice.” He turned to see who the speaker was, and recognised one of 
the trio of soldiers who had accompanied him from Paris to Strasburgh. 
At the same time, he felt that the cramp in his limbs had passed away ; 
and he followed the speaker mechanically in the direction of a pavilion, 
or pleasure-house, which he now perceived to lie straight before him. 
They threaded together several long passages, passing, on their way, 
a number of people, gesticulating, and running to and fro, till they 
stood in front of a door, guarded by a short man, in a horseman’s 
cloak. The man said something to him in a low voice, which he did 
not understand ; then throwing open the door, pointed to ared curtain, 
which he bade him draw aside. Tearing down the curtain, he found ° 
himself standing in front of a couch, upon which reclined the body of 
a woman. The remains of rich auburn hair encircled the face like a 
golden frame, and, here and there, were little specks of blood, stand- 
ing out, to his eyes, like so many ornaments. The head was severed 
from the shoulders—he was looking at a corpse! He was still staring 
vacantly at it, with a vague notion of having met with some similar 
experience in a former life, when, to his horror, the woman rose, and 
laid her hand on his shoulder! Then, by one of those kaleidescopie 
turns, common to dreams, it seemed to him that the face had passed 
into that of his sister Marguerite, and he spoke to her, without the 
least surprise or emotion. 

“So, you are saved, then, dearest sister!” he exclaimed. “ The 
storm did not carry you to the bottom. But now, I think of it, our 
father—” 

“ Alas! Heinrich, your mind is wandering!” As she said this, she 
stretched out her hand, and drew the hair off his forehead, gazing into 
his eyes with an affrighted, agonized look, which puzzled him. 

“Wandering? What do you mean? What are those tears for, I 
should like to know?” 

“ Heinrich, kiss me.” 
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She said this very quietly. He leaned forward, and kissed her. As 
he did this, a certain something, perhaps the deadly coldness of the 
cheek which his lips touched, or it might be a sense of reality in the 
act, which had not seemed to attach itself to the rest of the scene— 
roused him to a state of half-consciousness. He was in a strange 
room; and his sister Marguerite, and no other, was sitting up in her 
bed, beside him. 

At first he thought himself in the other world, which he remembered 
in his youth to have heard the priests speak of. Just then the report 
of cannon outside reached his ear, and still further aroused him. It 
seemed as though his consciousness were coming back to him by a series 
of distinct impulses, as the embers of a fire are raised into a flame by 
the successive strokes of the bellows. 

“ T see it all now,” he cried, “‘ I remember—I remember well enough! 
but why did they unbind me, and bring me here! And you, Marguerite 
—how came you here? I did not see you among the prisoners out- 
side. I had hoped—— 

At this moment, his eyes, which had been fixed upon her face, 
wandered downward to her dress. He saw with surprise that she was 
ina ball toilette, and that her neck and arms were bare: he did not re- 
member to have ever seen her so before. Then it flashed upon him all at 
once, that hers was the figure which he had noticed on the balcony, 
leaning on the balustrade with so much unconcern, waving the fatal 
pocket-handkerchief! His sister was Baudet’s mistress! At another 
time the shock of such a discovery would most probably have deprived 
him of utterance; but now, the exhausting emotions which he had 
gone through, seemed to have taken from him the faculty of surprise 
at anything which might happen. ‘“ Marguerite,” he said, “only tell 
me what has become of our father, and that Lisette is not—with you— 
‘and then let me go out and meet my fate. I had hoped—yes I had 
hoped that you were dead !” 

She laid her hand on his arm, for he was preparing to go. ‘ Heinrich,” 
she said, quietly, “ Heinrich, this is a terrible meeting for both of us. 
I know very well what you would say—I know the expressions that are 
forming on your lips—as well leave them unsaid, now. You have not 
time to give utterance to them, my brother. The moments pass quickly ; 
at any instant we may be interrupted. Listen. I have simulated a 
terrible fit as a means of having you near me for a few minutes—some 
faithful friends have helped me in my design. Never mind how it has 
been done, but here you are, alone with me, and he—L[ will not name 
him—is keeping watch outside yonder door. He will not come in till 
he is summoned by the woman, whom he supposes with me. He can- 
not bear to see me with my features distorted by pain, for I have fits 
now, at times, since—listen more attentively Heinrich! Ah! it is 
on me that your thoughts are still wandering. You long to call me 
miserable, degraded, a monster, to curse me. Jfalhewreux, before one 
of these epithets has left your lips, the opportunity for your escape may 
have passed away, for ever !” 

As he made no reply, she rose completely, and sitting down beside 
him on the couch, took his hand in her own, “ My brother, unless I 
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say a few words to you about myself, I see there will be no such thing 
as rousing you to act on your own behalf. They must be very brief. 
Let me tell you then that when I first joined this monster, it was on 
the condition that the lives of our father and sister were to be spared. 
Alas, that I could be so credulous! Heinrich, Heinrich, instead of 
giving yourself up to your grief, remember that you, the last of the 
family must be spared, to obtain the church’s prayers for their souls. 
Yes, I see what that look means. Lisette, at any rate, has escaped my 
fate. Never mind that now; suffice it that I have remained where I 
am, partly for vengeance, partly from a presentiment that I should one 
day have the opportunity of saving you. Such an opportunity has 
actually occurred. When I saw your name among the list of condemned 
for to-day, I obtained, by my influence, that the execution should be 
at this place. And now, look here,” she glided noiselessly to a cupboard, 
aud drew from it the complete dress of a republican guard—sword, 
belt, cartouche-box, nothing was wanting. “Change your clothes for 
these—not an instant is to be lost! Then out of the window here : the 
fall is only a few feet, into the courtyard below. There is not a soul 
there at this moment ; every one is at the front of the building where 
the fusillades are taking place. Walk boldly out by the back entrance 
to the pavilion, with this written order in your hand. It is signed by 
St. Just, himself. I have contrived to get possession of it. Recollect, 
it is an order which you are carrying to the officer atthe Fort du People ; 
you remember the fort, half a mile down the river. You are listening 
—you understand me Heinrich? When you have reached the Poplar 
Avenue, run for your life. You know the river lies straight before you. 
There will be no one there to prevent your swimming across on such a 
day as this. All the sansculottes are assembled here. If you perish 
in the stream, why better—For heaven’s sake, Heinrich, quicker! 
quicker! as you value the last hope that remains to you, tome. If 
Antonie, who is supposed to be with me, should only return—and she 
dare not leave us much longer alone. Here, the belt, the hat. Try and 
look the soldier as much as you can—ah ! the pass-word in case you are 
challenged ‘ Mort aux Tarquins ’—for God’s sake bear it mind. Heaven 
be with you, my poor brother !” 

These instructions were given in a low, quick, whisper. Heinrich 
was all the time mechanically hurrying on the costume prepared for 
him, or rather, was pushed into each article of dress, by the feverish 
hands of his sister. It seemed but a moment, and he stood, awkward 
and stiff, in the uniform of a republican guard. His sword jingled 
against his cartouche box, in union with the trembling of his limbs. 
The instinct of life had not deserted him. But he stood there, motion- 
less—his mind not yet quite recovered from the shocks it had under- 
gone—unable to act on any impulse of his own, and seeming to wait 
for some fresh order from his sister. 

“For heaven’s sake, Heinrich!” she whispered—‘ Mon Dieu ! 
and there is, already, a noise at the door! They may come in at any 
moment. Here, through the window ; it is only a drop of a few feet 
to the ground. You want time, not only to get out of the build- 
ing, but to be fairly out of reach. So, one kiss before you go.” 
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She almost dragged him to the window, and pointed, imploringly, to 
the court-yard below. Suddenly, a new idea darted through his dis- 
ordered mind, and again, to her despair, he stood still. 

“Marguerite, Marguerite! when my flight is discovered, what will 
happen to you ?” 

“Nothing that would not equally happen, if you remained here, 
to be mowed down by the cannon to-day. Nothing that you can pre- 
vent. They can only ill me, Heinrich! It must come, sooner or 
later, and it will not come the quicker on account of your flight. He 
will pardon me that, for he is not tired of me yet. But, you once 
safe, and I need no pardon—my work upon earth is accomplished. 
One, at least, of the family will have been saved by my sacrifice. My 
brother, if I have erred, you know the motive. You will pray for me 
in happier days, will you not? And now, for the love of heaven—” 

Her words seemed to breathe fresh life into him. He pressed her 
to his heart ; her golden hair loosening itself from the knot which held 
it behind, and falling across his shoulders. Then, hurrying to the 
window, he let himself down into the courtyard. 

The cold air outside still further revived him. Passing through the 
gateway, he lighted upon a party of soldiers, who were drinking on 
the sly, the rest of their comrades being at the front of the building, 
where the execution was taking place. These men, luckily, did not 
belong to the regiment to which the number on his collar referred him, 
and, after a stare, they suffered him to pass on, unquestioned. 

In a short time he had gained the Poplar Avenue, leading straight 
to the river, and shut out from the view of the pavilion, by a high 
bank on either side. Looking back, to make sure that no one was in 
sight, he quickened his pace to a run, and soon the broad waters of the 
Rhine rolled at his feet. He breathed more freely. Although to 
traverse the rapid current would be, even to the strongest swimmer, 
a feat of great peril, still the danger to be incurred was preferable to 
the horrible certainties which he had left behind him ; and there was 
something not absolutely distressing to him in the idea of perishing 
in the embrace of that mighty river, which is cherished, almost like a 
tutelary genius, by those who have been born within sound of its flow, 
and whose childish sports have been mirrored on the surface of “ Father 
Rhine.” 

He had taken off his coat, and thrown his sword on the grass, when 
the sound of several voices reached his ears, and immediately after- 
wards, a party of some half-dozen villagers descended the embank- 
ment on the side of the pavilion, and made their way towards him. 
Doubtless they were returning from witnessing the show. Heinrich 
trembled with apprehension, as one of the party, a tall virago of about 
thirty, accosted him with a rude laugh. 

“ Bathing, citizen soldier, and at this time of the year! Mille ton- 
nerres, but you are a bold man.” 

“T—TI was carrying a letter from my colonel to the Fort du Peuple,” 
murmured Heinrich, quite taken aback by this interruption. 

“What ; leaning over the river with your coat off? You suppose, 
then, the fort to lie on the opposite side of the Rhine, in the Austrian 
quarters ?” 
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“TI was washing my clothes in the stream,” faltered the unhappy 
fugitive, not knowing what to say. 

“Your spick and span new clothes, which you don’t appear to have 
ever put on before to-day? Aha! Ihave you now. [I recollect,” cried 
the woman, who had been scanning him closely ; “ Yes—on the bane des 
accuses, in the affair Lambinet, the day before yesterday ; that is where 
I have seen that imposing face of yours, citizen. Karl, Etienne, this 
is an escaped royalist, preparing to make his way to the enemy’s 
camp !” 

Ina trice, he felt himself pinioned by more than one pair of stalwart 
arms. Resistance would have been out of the question, even if time 
had been given him to entertain the bare idea. Helpless, listless, the 
bitterness of death tenfold increased to him by the momentary glimpse 
of safety which had flashed before his eyes, Heinrich Seeman suffered 
himself to be led back in the direction of the pavilion, amidst the wild 
shouts and cries of his captors. The fury who had been the means of 
his capture, and who appeared to exercise a strong influence over her 
comrades, walked in front, waving his own sword, which she had just 
picked up, and singing the Marseillaise ; and every now and then 
she turned round to feast her eyes upon him, like a tigress glaring at 
her prey. 

He knew well that no prayers or entreaties on his part would have 
the least effect on the rough natures around him. So he summoned 
his philosophy to his aid, and held his tongue. But once, when the 
virago approached very near him, and looked with a particularly 
insulting expression into his face, he could not help bursting out into 
a terrible imprecation—“ May all the fiends of hell take possession 
of you, to your dying day, you she-wolf,” he cried. “May the God 
whom you deny curse you—he will curse you—to your latest hour, 
for betraying innocent blood !” 

In delivering this tirade, which he regretted the moment it had 
left his lips—he had advanced his right hand, and laid it on the 
woman’s arm. He could not help noticing that a singular change 
came over her expression, and a flush, as of some strong emotion, dyed 
itself into her cheeks. She trembled—turned red and white by turns— 
then looked at him for a moment, fixedly. 

“Stop!” she exclaimed to the peasants who had charge of him, 
“T must examine this man’s hand.” 

“What, at your old gipsy tricks again, la sowriciére!” cried a pale 
Albino-looking lad, who held Heinrich tightly by the left arm. “ We 
don’t want any fortunes told here—we can tell Ais fortune as well as 
you can, with all your bottles, and wax figures, and magic circles; 
see here—” he made a motion with his forefinger across the back of 
his neck, to imitate the action of the guillotine. 

She paid not the slightest attention to this remark, but employed 
herself the whole time in looking closely at the prisoner’s hand which 
she held in hers. He thought of the hand which he had scrutinized 
in the same curious fashion some days before, and how soon his own would 
be cold and white and heavy as that was. He remarked as singular 
that she scarcely so much as glanced at the palm, all her interest 
seeming to be concentrated on his little finger, on which he still wore 
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the topaz ring. Notwithstanding several small devices on her part 
to hide this circumstance, he felt that he could not be mistaken ; and 
that it was the ring, which, catching her eye for the first time, as he 
advanced his arm, had for some mysterious reason, rivetted her atten- 
tion. 

“You must let this man go!” she cried, with an air of command, 
“JT was mistaken in him. He is a true and good patriot : I read it in 
the lines of his hand.” 

“ Mistaken !” exclaimed one of the peasants, “That is a good one, da 
souriciére ; as if I was not in court with you, and can swear to his 
face as I can to that of my cow Christine.” 

“Ah, you dare to contradict me, Karl!” It was astonishing with 
what energy she spoke, and how earnest she appeared to be on behalf 
of one, whom a moment before she had been leading to death. “ And 
you do not fear my vengeance? Who restored to you Christine, when 
she was enchanted by the gnomes? Who saved you, yourself, Karl, 
from the evil eye? Etienne, Baptiste, as you value your next vintage 
—as you do not wish to die, lingering and transfixed by the magic 
arrow—obey me! This man is my master. From him I hold all 
that I know. He has assumed his present form to try me. For 
a moment, the fairies blinded me; but on touching his hand, I 
have regained my sight. At his bidding the waters of the river leave 
their bed—sweep over your vineyards—tear down your frail houses— 
engulph flocks and herds in their stream. Tremble at his vengeance. 
This is he of whom I have spoken to you—the Sorcerer Leloup !” 

She foamed at the mouth, as she shrieked out rather than spoke 
these words. Heinrich knew enough of the abject superstition of the 
Rhenish peasantry—indeed, we have seen that he was by no means free 
from it himself—not to be surprised that the gipsy’s speech should 
produce a strong effect upon her rude hearers. But he was not pre- 
pared for the effect which actually took place. They shuddered, the 
boldest among them turned pale, and he felt the arms which still held 
his own, relaxing their gripe tremulously, and then quite withdrawn, as 
if paralyzed. 

She saw her advantage, and was quick as lightning to profit by it. 
“ Hasten,” she cried to the prisoner. ‘ Hasten back to the river, your 
element, and appease the wrath of Undine, your sister, lest she revenge 
herself upon us for the insult offered you!” 

Heinrich did not need a second invitation, but set off at that rate 
which is perhaps never attained but by those rare performers who have 
had occasion to run for their lives. He plunged into the river, and 
dashed out five or six vigorous strokes in succession: then paused to 
take breath a moment, and looked back. He saw that the villagers, 
recovered from their first stupor, were in full chase ; in fact, the gipsy’s 
statement had been too monstrous, even for their gross understandings. 
But it had served its turn: the rapidity of the stream had, before many 
seconds, carried him out of reach of their pursuit. In an inconceivably 
short time, he had floated down at least half a mile, still bending with 
all his failing forces towards the German shore. He could observe 
people on the French side watching him, and he feared, far more than 
perishing in the stream, that some one would put off in a boat and re- 
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capture him. Luckily for poor Heinrich, there were two sides to this 
question, as well as to the river; and just as his little remaining 
strength showed him that there were some half dozen more strokes be- 
tween himself and eternity, he perceived to his joy, a little bark put- 
ting out towards him from the suburbs of Kehl. Before long, he was 
safely seated between a Prussian corporal, and two fishermen, recruited 
by a draught of brandy, and perfectly regardless of the random shots 





which plashed into the water round them from the Fort du Peuple. He 
sunk on his knees, as they touched the opposite shore, in deep thankful- 
ness to that Eternal Being, among whose acknowledged subjects he 
now found himself. Then he thought of his ‘“ Genius,” which had not 
deserted him ; and last of all, after a sigh devoted to his family and 
poor Marguerite, he could not help glancing curiously at his little finger, 
on which still glittered the topaz ring. “It must be a talisman,” 
he said to himself, “a talisman, with which, whatever be my condition, 
I swear from this day forth never to part !” 
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THE STRUGGLES OF JACOB BANCROFT: 
By J. HoLiresHeEap. 


Near the latter part of the last century, there stood by Bow Church. in 
Cheapside, an old-fashioned banking-house, which has long been swept 
away by changes and improvements. It was not in the main thoroughfare, 
but up a passage, and, to get to it, you had to pass by a little plot of 
ground, laid out, tastefully enough, as a garden. The place was secluded 
and quiet, protected from the noise of the street traffic; and it would not 
have been unlike the court-yard of a monastery, but for the passing to 
and fro of anxious merchants, and the click and rattle of the silver crowns 
and golden guineas, which never ceased during the whole of the busy day. 
The house itself was solid, sombre, and depressing in appearance, built of 
dark red brick, and heavily shadowed by the walls which frowned upon it 
from the three sides of the quadrangle. Ascending two worn steps, and 
pushing open a couple of stiffly-moving doors, with windows protected by 
brass wicker-work and short green curtains, you found yourself in the 
chief public room of the bank. The floor was black and uneven ; there 
was a long, dark counter with several desks, at which stuod cashiers with 
piles of metal money and small copper shovels: and the body of the place 
was filled with other desks, containing large red-bound books, with heavy 
metal clasps, in which diligent clerks were making entries with long flow- 
ing quills. There were maps and almanacks upon the walls ; over the 
large, deep fire-place were hanging, crosswise, two guns, and two swords, 
ready for service, in the event of attempted burglary; and at the further 
end of the bank, nearly opposite the entrance door, was a small, dingy, 
curtained room—the private retreat of the partners of the house. How 
many partners there really were in the bank, none of the clerks ever 
knew, the private accounts being kept in a small, black ledger with three 
shining clasps—each clasp locked with a separate key. Two managing 
members of the firm always attended from nine to five—middle-aged, 
sleek, comfortable men, who were harsh and exacting to their clerks, 
stern and unbending to small and needy clients of the bank, but fawning 
and obsequious to the rich men who kept their accounts there. Men who 
were not large and powerful merchants walked timidly up the bank in the 
face of the clerks, towards that little room at the end, with its pictures, its 
low fire-place, its Turkey carpet, and the two acting partners sitting at 
their respective writing tables; and when the bright clasps of the black 
private ledger were unlocked, and they saw the two partners looking sharply 
over the epitomised history of their transactions with the bank, they trem- 
bled, lest their request for increased accommodation should be refused, and 
their business sent unrelentingly to ruin. 

It is strange that the trade in money should be so different from other 
trades. Men walk boldly into granaries to buy corn—boldly into markets 
to buy silk and wool, but when their trading necessities send them to their 
banker’s to buy money, they go with bated breath and doffed hat, as if 
they were asking a favour or a charity, and were not prepared to give one 
value for another. The banker, on the other hand, becomes used to these 
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signs of fear and reverence which men always pay to gold, and the power 
that it represents, and at last he comes to believe that he is a dispenser of 
a potent something that men caunot do without—a benevolent patron of 
trade—a man who holds the keys of commerce in his hands, He forgets 
(as those two partners did, with their mixture of sternness and servility) 
that he is merely the depository of other men’s spare capital—a bubble in- 
flated with borrowed wealth. 

There was small love in that old banking-house between client and 
principal—employer and employed. Men came there reluctantly to get 
what they could not—or thought they could not—get elsewhere; and 
there was not a clerk in the place who was not hired at the very lowest 
price that his necessities compelled him to sell himself for. Many were 
old, care-worn clerks with large families—men who were trusty, careful, 
and exact—preferring slowness in performing their monotonous duties to 
the risk of making one mistake, and probably losing their humble situa- 
tions. I am afraid there was little of the dignity, though much of the 
honesty, of labour, throughout that disinal establishment. 

Punctually at the appointed hour, as it struck by the bells of Bow 
Church, they took their places in their threadbare coats and dingy neck- 
cloths—poor in the midst of wealth which was destined never to reach 
them—needy amidst the bundles of crisp bank-notes, the tills full of 
glittering gold, and the heaps of shining silver. 

Perhaps, the poorest of all the staff was Jacob Bancroft, a clerk, who, 
in position, was ranked with the juniors, although certainly full thirty 
years of age. He was the only child of an old merchant, who had died a 
bankrupt, indebted to the bank—so the partners said—to the extent of 
nine hundred pounds ; leaving Jacob penniless, with an infirm mother and 
a crippled female orphan cousin dependant upon him for support. Jacob, 
in his extrem‘ty, had applied to the bank for employment, and had been 
engaged at a very low salary, upon the condition that a portion should be 
deducted annually until the debt that his father had left unpaid should be 
discharged. From sheer necessity, with starvation staring him and his 
family in the face, he consented to the hard terms, and took his place 
amongst the other clerks in the old banking-house. 

Jacob Bancroft took a small cottage for his mother, his cousin, and bim- 
self, at Islington, walking to business every morning across the fields. He 
was a short, spare man, with large, restless eyes, and pale, dreamy face. 
He had some share of learning and refine ent, but little physical energy ; 
he had a strong imagination, with little strength of will; and, while he 
was cursed with poverty, he was not blessed with that listless contentment 
which makes poverty endurable. His mother, always an ailing woman, 
was worn down by the loss of her husband, and their sudden reverse of 
fortune—becoming a confirmed, fretful invalid. The cousin who lived 
with them, called Ethel Bancroft—although her real name was Armytage— 
was an orphan child of the sister of the late Mr. Bancroft. She had been 
left on the death of her mother (then a widow), with about two thousand 
pounds in the charge of her uncle, and her little fortune had been totally 
lost in the general wreck of his affairs. Although scarcely more than two- 
and-twenty years of age, she was a comparatively helpless cripple, having 
lost the use of the whole of her right side from a paralytic affection. She 
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was more womanly than her age, or her delicate and interesting appear- 
ance would have led you to expect; with a firm, well-formed character, 
worthy of a stronger body. She exerted herself in the household affairs, 
and in attending upon her sick aunt, as well as she was able; and her 
cheerful, resigned spirit and hopeful conversation had, to some extent, a 
beneficial effect upon Jacob when he returned to their humble home at 
night, after his long day of thankless labour. 

Jacob’s was not a disposition to accommodate itself, without a hard 
struggle, if at all, to their altered state of circumstances. He had few 
friends, and little knowledge of the world; and, while he could not shut 
out from his mind the memory of the home that had only so recently been 
taken from them, he saw in his gloomy, confined view, little prospect of 
relief from their present poverty. His mother’s health was rapidly failing, 
adding to the expense and embarrassment of their little household ; and 
his cousin, while she was the one gleam of sunshine about the place, was, 
at the same time, with her little fortune lost, a standing reproach to him 
as an example of the results of his father’s folly and rash speculation. 

Day by day he went his weary journey across the fields to the hateful 
city. Black as the old banking-house was, it always looked blacker to 
him than to any other man in it. ‘Ihe eternal click and rattle of the 
golden guineas, as they were shovelled recklessly and mechanically from 
counter to till by the cashiers, sounded mockingly in his ears, driving him 
almost mad. The very rustle of the bank-notes jarred upon his nerves, 
and, musically as it sounded to those who were receiving them in payment, 
to him it was harsh and disagreeable, as the filing of a saw. 

All day heaps of money were pouring in and pouring out, in two great 
streams, before his eyes; and when he should have been attending to his 
duties his mind was occupied with visions of what he could and would do 
with only a tithe of the wealth which belonged to others, but which they 
were always, it seemed, spitefully parading before him, to taunt him in 
his misery. The figures that he was employed to enter in books—blood- 
less abstractions as they were—assumed, to his distempered fancy, the 
form and substance of the things they were only there to represent ; and 
when he put his finger upon them he seemed to grasp them in his hand, 
and his glazed eye saw a day-dream picture of bis cousin with her portion 
returned—his mother with the comforts that her condition so much needed, 
and himself once more a free, unfettered man, and not a miserable slave— 
perhaps, the most miserable—in a house of bondaged men. 

The smallness of his salary, and the many calls upon it, compelled an 
adherence to the most rigid economy. When his usual hour for dinner 
arrived, he frequently passed it with a crust of bread, walking out to 
Bunhill Fields and back, as far as his time would allow him. This was a 
short relief from the hateful confinement of the banking-house, and, when 
he returned, he watched the weary hours revolving on the clock, until the 
welcome time came to lock up the strong room, and leave the dark gold 
house for his humble home across the quiet fields. 

Many a time did he linger in those fields at night, watching the dark 
trees and the twinkling stars, and soothing the dangerous inquietude of his 
troubled breast with the calm influence of nature. 

So the days and the nights, for a few months, wore slowly on, until 
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one evening towards winter, as he and Ethel were sitting before their first 
fire, Mrs. Bancroft having retired to bed, some old feeling came across 
Jacob, urging him to speak to his cousin upon a subject that had remained 
closed for many years. 

“ Ethel,” he said, “ it is now four years, to-night, since I asked you to 
become my wife.” 

“It is, Jacob,” she replied, with a slight shudder. 

“My feelings are unchanged, although my prospects are now very dif- 
ferent. You refused me then; will you do so again?” 

She wept, but was silent. 

“Am I,” he continued, with something of sternness in his tone, “to 
suppose, as I did then, that your love is bestowed upon another ?” 

Her weeping became sobbing, and still she spoke not. Jacob had sup- 
posed the truth, although he was never to learn it. The poor, cripp'ed 
girl has listened, years back, with a beating heart, in the days of her 
prosperity, to a few soft, kind words spoken by one who thought little of 
what he was saying, although it was to take deep root, and be cherished 
in a gentle memory for ever. 

“Come, dear Ethel,” said Jacob, more kindly, and drawing near her, 
“tell me if I may hope for your consent ?” 

“We are too poor,” she murmured, checking her sobs. 

“Too poor!” Why did she say those two short words? They burnt 
into Jacob’s soul like coals of fire. 

A long and painful silence followed, broken first by Ethel. 

*‘ Let me leave you, Jacob,” she said ; “ weak and helpless asl am, I 
must be a hopeless burden to you. Let me leave you, and throw myself 
upon the charity of strangers, who are not so poor as we are.” 

Again the abhorred word fell gratingly upon Jacob’s ear. 

“ Never!” said he, with fierce earnestness. ‘ My father gambled your 
little patrimony away, leaving you—leaving us all the beggars that we 
are, and I will not desert you, Ethel, in your need. Never !” 

Mrs. Bancroft’s voice was heard, faintly calling for Ethel. 

“ Say,” he exclaimed, with low vehemence, “ that you will be my wife, 
and we will go far away into the country, where I can work and struggle 
for you from morn to night? For God’s sake, Ethel, say ‘ Yes,’ and let 
me tury my back on the accursed city, whose hard selfishness, and crime, 
and suffering, make my heart sick !” 

“No,” she said, with firmness, drying her tears, “it must not be. Look 
at me, Jacob—am I fit to be a poor man’s wife? We are too poor; it 
must not be.” 

She was about to leave the room, but a thought seemed to strike her, 
and she returned to Jacob, and kissed him on the cheek. She then wished 
him good night, and closed the door gently behind her. 

All night Jacob sat where she left him, and at daybreak he wandered 
into the fields. 

In the morning he went down to the banking-house with those two 
short words of Ethel’s hissing in his ears, and weighing on his heart. The 
place was now more hateful, the two partners more repulsive, and the 
rattle of the money more maddening than ever. Every man who took 
away a bag of gold was the object of his envy ; every man who brought 
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in a bag of gold made him wonder why the two stern men behind the 
curtains, in the small private room, should have so much wealth and con- 
fidence showered upon them. They had no particnlar talent that he could 
perceive, and the calm, quiet dignity with which they received the un- 
solicited golden offerings, from men who would not have given him a 
crown to save him from the workhouse, filled him with rage and bitterness. 

When he left about twelve o'clock, to spend his dinner hour, as usual, 
walking about, he was joined this day—of all days in the year—by one of 
the oldest clerks in the house ;—an aged man, who had always been very 
kind to him since he had taken his place in the bank, and whose greatest 
pleasure was to talk over old times—older than Jacob could remember. 

They proceeded together for some time, and the old man spoke to him 
about his father. 

“ A good-hearted, gentlemanly man was your respected father, old Mr. 
Bancroft ; our bank would never have been what it is, but for him.” 

“Indeed,” replied Jacob, wishing to hear more. 

“No,” returned the old man, “for although he was not its founder 
(old Mr. Chalmers was the founder), it was during the time that he was 
a partner, that it got together the large business which it now possesses.” 

“Was my father ever a partner in the bank?” exclaimed Jacob, 
excitedly. 

“Why, bless my soul,” said the old man, astonished, “didn’t you 
know that?” 

“No. Tell me; when was this ?” 

“Oh, many years ago. Let me see; your poor father, when he died, 
must have been—what? ” 

‘“‘ Seventy, and turned,” replied Jacob. 

“Ah, well, then it must have been at least five-and-thirty years ago ; 
before you were born, young gentleman.” 

“‘ How do you know this?” enquired Jacob. 

‘“‘ Twas your father’s favourite clerk,” replied the old man; “I may say 
his confidential clerk ; and I held at that time even a better position in the 
bank than I do now. The two men, who are now our masters, were then 
mere boys under me, and old Mr. Chalmers, who was the principal part- 
ner, left everything to your father. During a severe run upon our esta- 
blishment, which lasted for five days, about the middle of the year seventeen 
hundred and forty-eight, we must have sunk, if it had not been for Mr. 
Bancroft, and the money that he threw in.” 

‘*Had my father any interest in the bank at the time of his death ? ” in- 
quired Jacob, anxiously. 

““When Mr. Chalmers died,” replied the old clerk, “ your father, for 
some reason, left off taking an active part in the affairs of the bank, much 
to my regret; but he came in about twice a week, to see how we were get- 
ting on, up to within five years of his death.” 

“My father,” said Jacob, speaking more to himself than to his com- 
panion, “was always very reserved about his affairs, and being all well 
provided for, we never inquired too curiously into them. His death was 
sudden, and without a will. It was wrong, it was very wrong.” 

“At the time,” continued the old man, “ when the two present partners 
came into absolute authority—about twenty years ago—all the old books 
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were closed ; a new set was given out to the clerks, who before this had 
access to all the accounts, and the small, black ledger, with the three 
clasps, which you have noticed in the private room, was started, and scru- 
pulously kept from the eyes of every man in the place. At that time, I 
know, your late respected father had standing to his credit in our books, 
one hundred thousand pounds.” 

“What!” exclaimed Jacob, wildly, “and I am now receiving from 
these men a paltry annual pittance, and paying back one third of that to 
satisfy an alleged debt of a few hundred pounds.” 

“1 feel convinced,” said the old clerk, ‘‘ that no such debt justly exists ; 
and that your late respected father, if all was known, must have a consi- 
derable claim upon the house.” 

They reached the bank, and the conversation ceased ; but it had had 
an effect upon Jacob, that the old cierk little dreamed of at the time. 

When Jacob left the bank that night, at dusk, he was excited and 
hurried in his walk ; and in his right hand, under his cloak, he clutched a 
bundle of notes, which he had stolen. 

With many wild, confused, conflicting thoughts, he sped onwards, but 
not this time in the direction of his home. He thought of Ethel, of his 
poverty, of his sick mother, of his late father, and of his crime. Some- 
times he hesitated, and turned back in the direction of the banking-honse, 
as if to replace the heap of flimsy, crumpled symbols of wealth that he had 
stolen in a moment of impulsive weakness. Then he checked himself, and 
stood immoveable for several minutes. Again, at headlong speed, he 
hurried forward in another direction. Smarting under real or fancied 
wrongs, and torn by conflicting emotions, he muttered loudly as he rushed 
along, and the few passers by who were timid avoided him, while others 
looked after him with expressions of wonder and pity. At one time he 
would go to Ethel, and lay himself, with his sudden, ill-gotten wealth, at 
her feet. Why should he hesitate ?—he was no longer “ poor!” Then he 
would sink on the dark, cold road-side, bursting into tears, and relaxing 
his convulsive grasp of the accursed notes. Again he was flying onward, 
in no settled direction, with the skirts of his coat fluttering behind him in 
the wind. In this way the night hours passed, one by one, and he had 
wandered over many weary miles of ground. Towards midnight, still 
unwearied in body and uncalmed in mind, he reached an outskirt of 
London, near Kingsland, and found himself in the middle of a large brick- 
field. Some little distance in advance of him was a red, glowing light, 
coming from behind a dark heap of bricks He made towards it, and 
came suddenly in the middle of a group of men and women belongiug to a 
class, half tramp and half gipsy. At first they were startled at his ap- 
pearance, supposing him to be one of the Bow-street runners, searching 
for one of their companions. They soon, however, discovered that he had 
wandered there by mistake, and they secretly congratulated themselves 
upon the chance of prey. ‘They invited him, with a grin, to take a seat 
on some biicks by the fire, and he mechanically consented. The fire was 
made of straw and wood, which threw up a thick, choking, blinding 
smoke, and a wrinkled, ragged old hag sat over it, next to Jacob, pufling 
at a short, black, clay pipe. Opposite were several rough, keen-eyed, 
powerful men, with dirty, brown, wrinkled skins, and long, dark, matted 
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hair. Several coarse women, and one girl completed the group, who were 
shut in between the rows of warm, smoking bricks. 

‘*‘ Poke up the fire, mother, an’ guv the gen’!’man a warmin,’” shouted 
one of the men, to the old hag, with a hoarse laugh, which was responded 
to by the general company. 

Jacob, strangely enough, took no notice of the gang, or their remarks, 
but sat mumbling to himself, and staring at the flickering fire. One of 
the women, after a time, got behind him, and suddenly pulled back his 
cloak. He started up, with the hand extended which held the notes, but 
was struck down in an instant, senseless, by a heavy blow at the back of 
his head. 

When the brickmakers came to their Jabour in the morning, they foand 
Jacob lying stripped, bleeding, and senseless by the ashes of the fire, and 
they saw at a glance what work had been going on during the night. 
They put him on arude stretcher, and carried him to the nearest workhouse, 
where, under the unskilful surgical treatment of the place, it was nearly a 
month before he recovered his speech—his intellect had gone for ever. A 
few weeks after this, Ethel found him out, and had him removed to his 
home, where his dead mother was lying, awaiting burial. 


Years after this, a shuffling, imbecile, harmless, premature old man 
might be seen, occasionally walking in the outskirts of the town, leaning 
on the left arm of a pale, interesting woman, seemingly much younger than 
himself, humbly clad in black. They were looked upon as brother and 
sister, and it was said that a large, rich banking-house in the city had 
kindly and liberally allowed them a small yearly pension. The thoughtless, 
crnel boys used sometimes to throw money in the way of the man, to make 
him wail and cry, but generally they met with nothing but pity and kind- 
ness, especially from the poor. 
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Fi Nescio quid molle atque facetum. — 
, Horace. 





RIENDS! weariness destroys: 
its curse the wise man 
dreads. 

Come to the joyous feast, im- 

perial Nero spreads, 

’ Rome’s Nero, Cesar, King !—her consul thrice elect ; 

The master of the world, the God of Harmony, 
Who fair Ionia’s minstrelsy, 
Sings to the ten-stringed lyre, with rose and lilies deck’d. 


Swift, to my joyous call, assemble round the throne ! 
f Never, at once combined, such joys will ye have known, 
Where rich Agenor shines or squand’ring Pallas laughs ; 
Nor at those orgies wild—the scenes of mirthful ease 
Where Seneca the stern, praising Diogenes, 
From cups of gold, Falernian quaffs ! 
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Not when, on Tiber’s wave, Phalarian Aglaé, 
Half-naked in her barge, sailed with us as we lay 
’Neath tents of Asian silk of rainbow-varied hue ; 
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Nor when Batavia’s chief, to music’s merry staves, 
His lions fed with twenty slaves, 
Whose fetters were concealed by garlands from our view 


Come! you shall see Rome burn—Rome in her queenly power ! 
Lo! I have had my couch transported to this tower 
Whence I can watch the flames and mark their angry strife. 
What are the brawls where men ’gainst tigers fret and foam ? 
The seven hills, to-day, a circus form where Rome, 
Shall fight with famished Fire for life. 


Yes, tis a fitting scheme ; of humankind the chief, 
His langour must dispel—must charm away his grief! 
And thunder, like a God, should hurl their tribes among ! 
But come, the night sets in, the festive games commence ! 
The monster moves—his pinions dense, 
Above the city, waves and darts his flaming tongue. 


Look, look, my friends! amid the sulph’rous stench and choke, 
Crawlingly he unwinds his endless coils of smoke, 

Caressing it would seem while blasting with his breath ; 
Crushed by his bear-like hug, see crumbling wall and towr— 
—Oh! that I tuo could kiss with kisses that devour, 

Embrace with arms that crush to death ! 


List to those murmurs low—look at yon vapours grim. 
Those figures ’mid the flames that flit like spectres dim ! 
That silence as of Death that wakes and dies again ! 
The brazen columns fall, the golden portals melt ; 
One stream of bronze, a glowing belt, 
Binds down old Tiber’s arms that quake with fear and pain ! 


Gold, jasper, porphyry, all perish! Statues proud, 
Spite of their sacred names, lie in the ashes cow’d : 
The loyal scourge speeds on at Nero’s fell desire. 
All that oppose his course, he vanquishes, destroys, 
Awhile the brave North Wind the novel sport enjoys 
Of lashing waves in seas of fire. 


Proud Capitol, farewell! Amid Plutonian gleams. 
Old Sylla’s aqueduct, a bridge Cocytan, seems. 
*Tis Nero’s will : these tow’rs these domes to earth must bow. 
Good ! all the city burns e’en to its utmost flanks ! 
—Queen of the world, give Nero thanks, 
For the bright diadem with which he crowns thy brow ! 


They told me when a child, the voices Sybilline, 
A future, promised Rome, of endlessness divine, 

That at her seven feet, ‘lime, overcome should die, 
That her immortal star its dawn had scarcely past.— 
Friends! look around and judge how many hours can last 

This deathless town’s eternity. 
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KINDLY SUGGESTED BY SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


A blazing town at night is something fair to see! 
Th’ Athenian youth himself might well have envied me. 
What are a peoples’ wocs with my diversions weighed ? 
They fly : on ev’ry hand, the flames pursue them now— 
—Boy, take the wreath from off my brow, 
The heat of burning Rome may cause its flow’rs to fade. 


My friends, if splashing blood your festal robes should reach, 
With Cretan wine wash out its traces, I beseech ; 
The sight of blood is vile save to the eyes of brutes. 
Let us a cruel sport with joys sublime disguise. 
Woe to the wretch who loves to hear his victim’s cries ! 
They should be hushed with songs and lutes. 


Yes ; I have punished Rome, avenged myself on her ! 
Hath she not dared in turns for worship to prefer, 
Now Jupiter, and now that Christ, whose name I hate. 
Let her in terror learn I too claim rank divine, 
And bow in dread to Nero’s shrine 
Since that she still lacks Gods her worships’ greed to sate. 


I have destroyed fair Rome, to found her fairer still. 
Oh! may her fall at least the Cross rebellions kill ! 

Hence with these Christian Dogs, and be their fall complete ! 
Let Rome her woes on them visit with pains severe, 
Exterminate the race ! Slave! bring more roses here ! 

There is no scent on earth so sweet. 





KINDLY SUGGESTED BY SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


On, yes! We are all so very grateful to the distinguished Inventor of 
the Stereoscope-shop, and we do feel sar berry glad to know that this 
beautiful discovery in commercial science has tended greatly to the en- 
couragement of dull evening parties, where the girls are always ugly, and 
the men invariably stupid. Go where you will, the instrument, with its 
converging lenses, and its cardboard slides, is thrust into your hands; but 
more especially at slow entertainments, characterized by a total absence 
of crinoline, and a too powerful aroma of benzine collas, do we find the 
stereoscope a centre of mild rapture, cork-screw ringlets, and large-whis- 
kered idiocy. Such a nice thing is a stereoscope, particularly when there 
is a Ghost in it! Such an intellectual amusement is the contemplation, 
through an enforced squint, of a half-developed figure in the midst of a 
carefully confused group of overthrown furniture and theatrically terrified 
agriculturists ! Such an enduring delight is it to hear the exclamations of 
“* How curious!” “ Well, that is really wonderful!” “Can you imagine 
how it could have been done?”—with perhaps the more sagacious re- 
mark, “If you observe, there is a serio-comic expression of terror in the 
face of that sprawling rustic, which is admirably true to nature.” After 
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an observation of this kind there is usually a dead silence, which is at 
length broken by the funny man of the party saying, in a deep, solemn 
voice, ‘ Awful pause.” But the laughter attendant on this humourous 
exercitation is very faint, as the company have nat had time to recover 
from the profundity of the critical gentleman’s speech. The loudest, or, 
rather, the least noiseless of the laughers are two or three ladies of the 
funny man’s regular congregation ; and after they have laughed, they sigh ; 
and after that, they go back with an air of cheerful resignation, to the 
Ghost in the Stereoscope. 

Was it Sir David Brewster, who kindly suggested the enormous funereal 
joke with which advertising stations are now ornamented—the huge, 
black poster, with the ghoulish white letters, referring to a ghost in the 
immediate vicinity of Bow Church-yard? There is an elegant sprightli- 
ness, a refined pleasantry about the thing, which can have been the 
growth of no common mind. Carping spirits may object that the poster 
in question is obviously imitated from the hand-bills of disreputable under- 
takers; but it should be remembered that true genius has ever shown its 
greatness and originality in the carrying out of projects which are them- 
selves attributable to coarser intellects. The noisome reptiles who adver- 
tize their readiness to bury us at a cheap rate, and on any scale, from 
sumptuous grief, down to decent and respectable, though humble, sorrow, 
print their hideous puffs, to be sure, with all the mockery of mourning ; 
but then there is little or no exercise of imagination in their case. ‘Ihe 
trappings and the suits of woe fit easily upon them, from accustomed 
use and long wear; they have the ensigns of equal-footed King Mors 
constantly in their sight; their board is daily spread with funeral baked 
meats, and their house is always the house of death, What more natural 
than that the vulgar puffery of their peculiar trade should be modified 
by all these conditions? But how different is it with the puffery of the 
Cheapside Stereoscope Association! Beyond the two circumstances ot 
their shop being accidentally on the bounds of a churchyard, and a ghost 
being kindly suggested to them as a nice, funny, enlivening subject for 
stereoscopic treatment, there was really no apparent reason for a form of 
advertisement borrowed from the cheap undertaker. The two circum- 
stances were, however, adroitly connected by force of some superior in- 
tellect. Mark the process and its result! The Ghost+-the Churchyard = 
Funereal Jocularity. What happiness of association is here! What ad- 
mirable tact in assimilating ideas! Above all, what shrewdness in seizing 
upon a time of national sorrow, and hitting the uppermost thought in 
people’s minds by a delicate and pretty practical joke, half spectral, half 
burial-club. 

We do not know whether it is to the kindness of Sir David Brewster 
that another suggestion of stereoscopic subject is due. The public owes 
much to him, or somebody, for making it familiar with the actual features 
of artists’ models. We suppose the fact to be almost universally known 
that pictures of the human form are painted from the human form; but 
they are seldom portraits, in the concrete sense of the word. The Pre-Ra- 
phaelite brotherhood, indeed, professes to render exactly each corporate 
existence which may serve it as a study of character or form; but then the 
Pre-Raphaelites do not habitually employ professional models, nor do they 
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paint from the nude. The photographers necessarily follow one princi- 
ple of Pre-Raphaelism, and are exact in all points of portraiture; but there is 
no Pre-Raphaelite abhorrence of uncovered flesh among photographic artists. 
In their art, moreover, the artistic axiom is practically reversed, and the nude 
is always the impure. We do not accuse the respectable Company a few 
doors west of Bow Church-yard of intentionally violating public morals; 
but it is decidedly our opinion that many of the objects published by 
them tend very much to vitiate public taste. This is a question into 
which we may enter more fully at another time. Gy, 


[We entirely concur in our contributor’s views. We think that Sir 
David Brewster “kindly suggested” the use of the Stereoscopic Company, 
in an article which he published in a monthly periodical, and which was 
simply a direct puff.—Ep. Train. ] 
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VALENTINE’S DAY: A SAD STORY. 


By Maurice Davies. 
—‘ The far-off interest of Tears..—In MEmorriam. 


Can anything be sad which bears the name of good old St. Valen- 
tine—a name taken generally as the synonym of all that is jovial and 
jocose? Can aught be sad that is endorsed with the title of “‘ ye merrie 
Saincte ?” Judge for yourself, light-hearted reader—if reader, indeed, 
you venture to become of what bears so unprepossessing a title. As 
snow in summer, or tears at a bridal feast, it may be, is the emotion 
which the recurrence of this day calls up in the writer’s heart. But, 
it is too true; to him it is the harbinger of sadness and sorrow—a 
sadness, however, let him premise, not of cynic shape, but beautiful 
and gentle in aspect; a sorrow long since buried with those whose 
removal gave it birth, and now smiling, spirit-like, from beyond the 
tomb, to temper and chasten, rather than to over-cloud, the calm even- 
tide of life. 

Let the young and happy, then, shun me or bear with me as they 
will, I shall still tell my story, secure at least of some audience in 
those for whom worldly woe has also chequered life. Going far back, 
adown the vista of memory, hand in hand with my silent sorrow, her 
guise is changed as we pace the shadowy past ; and, anon, as we reach 
in imagination the morning of life, she almost wears the semblance 
of joy. Iam at home again; the friends of my boyhood live; once 
more their glee is boisterous as of old. My father is there with those 
grey locks I have now inherited from him, and she who gave me being 
is once again a living object of my love. They are all there—more 
than I must now enumerate—and the hearth is echoing, and its circle 
unbroken; and when I look around for my sombre guide, she is gone 
—beautifully transfigured—and in her place stands a pale Astarte 
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form, dear to me above all the rest, herself and I the sole living figures 
in my silly sorrowful picture. 

When I thus summon from her narrow bed the phantom of my 
buried hopes, she always comes associated with St. Valentine’s day. 
Many have come and gone since she was taken from amongst us; but, 
of these, two particularly come back upon me. 

The first is that which made her mine. Nay, fair reader, my dirge 
is not modulating into a love-song; I fear, even on this topic, I shall 
remain provokingly unromantic. Annie Thompson—so they named 
her then—Annie and I wandered on the eve of St. Valentine into the 
lonely fields at twilight to reduce to words that love which eyes and 
hands had long ago spoken plainly enough. There, under the silent 
and starry sky, occurred that passage in our mutual life and love 
which happens once, and only once, in man’s three-score years and 
ten, which few chronicle, but none forget—there and then we plighted 
to each other our first youthful love. 

Though we were but boy and girl at the time, we did not proceed, 
after the orthodox fashion of young lovers, at once to make our- 
selves miserable. The current of true love seemed likely to run 
smoothly, and we were prosy enough to rejoice and be thankful for 
the probability—nay, as we thought then—the certainty of its doing 
so. Our parents, we knew, expected and longed for this result. 
There were no stern fathers or savage duennas to give one tinge of 
romance to our situation, and so we wandered home—one soul, in 
bodies twain—probably in the eyes of the world generally, and the 
“Family Herald” school in particular, as old-fashioned and unpoetical 
a pair as ever existed. We might have been an experienced widower 
and a long-expectant spinster of some four-score years between the 
two, instead of each of us lacking twenty summers! 

Did I choose to register that night’s dreams, perhaps I might rise 
in the esteem of the three-volume-readers; but I cannot trust myself 
to recal that happy night. 

Next morning the rising sun streamed in at my little casement, and 
birds were loud in their glee when I awoke; but lighter than sun- 
beam, more glad than wild bird’s song, was my heart on that morn of 
Valentine. This day was the first that shone on the paradise of our 
united hearts, and smiled, like Adam’s earliest Sabbath, on our state 
of innocence. It was the birthday of my better life, gilded with the 
smiles of mutual parents and friends—passed I know not in what 
ecstatic daydreams—and brought to its happy close by a long long 
interview with her whose sweet pale face shone out amid the lengthen- 
ing shadows of evening, and made my heart like that bright place 
we hope for hereafter, of which we know “ There shall be no night 
there.” 

And then came spring and summer with their new and undreamed 
of joys. The distant walks at evening, more sweet now sanctioned 
than when stolen. The lingering late farewell; the plans for the 
morrow—how fresh they are to my memory! One favourite halting 
place, when we reached our home somewhat earlier than usual, was 
the neighbouring village church-yard. There we used to sit, and talk 
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of nothing like death, but of hopes undying as those which lay be- 
yond the grave. As we sat there one evening in the deepening 
summer, a strange ghostly kind of thought—though somewhat poeti- 
cal for an engaged man—flitted, as thoughts will flit, unsummoned and 
unconsciously across my mind; I fancied the face on which I gazed 
so intently was not Annie’s but that of a pale, calm angel, sent to 
smile away for me the gloom of mortality. 

Pale! Yes, Annie’s face was pale. It always had been; but 
what of that? It was very beautiful. (Could a man, good reader, 
dispose of: the matter otherwise, under the circumstances ?) 

But now the autumn came on, and dead leaves began to strew 
our solemn resting-place ; yet still. we lingered there. And again, 
as that blanched cheek met the waning harvest-moon, it seemed to 
me even paler than of old; and nameless fears—fears for which I 
dared not find an utterance—took possession of me. It was winter, 
and we could roam abroad no more, but not even the cheerful fire- 
light could give to that unearthly face a ruddy glow: the virgin snow 
that lay around did not render it other than pale in comparison. 
Then God alone knew the bitter conclusion that slowly forced itself 
upon me, and heard my prayers that it might prove a false one. But 
eyes almost as watchful as my own had made the same observations, 
and the lips which had so lately pronounced Annie my own now 
faltered out to me the fearful but not unexpected announcement that 
another had come to claim her—a rival who left me no hope—that 
Annie must die. Those who judge by externals would have looked 
on the calmness with which I received this announcement as 
apathy; but those whose opinion alone I valued knew that it was 
the sign of a breaking heart—of a spirit that would die to this world 
when Annie was taken from it. There was only one hope, and that 
was like a blessed rainbow in this “ pitiless storm ;,” I thought if she 
could but be spared till spring, its sun may bring life to her sinking 
frame. But why delay the issue ?—This is no craftily contrived fiction 
where the interest has gradually to be worked up to an unexpected 
climax, but the simple statement of one great grief overwhelming 
and overclouding the rest of existence. When that spring, from 
which I hoped so much, had come, she had sunk into her last sleep. 
Sweetly and softly did her slumber steal upon her— 


‘‘ Death had laid aside his terrors, 
And he found her calm and mild, 

Lying in her robes of whiteness, 
Like a pure and stainless child.’’* 


And, on Valentine’s day; I followed my silent love to that sweet 
retreat where we had sat so many hours together. It had been her 
last wish to be buried as near as possible to our old seat; and there 
she was laid beneath the dark yew tree, and a simple stone cross at 
her head was all that marked the spot where my heart was with her 
in the tomb. 


*The Buried Flower.—Aytoun. 
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Such is the second Valentine’s day whose memory haunts me still, 
coming hand in hand with its happy predecessor, fit type of the joys 
and sorrows that blend in the wondrous compound called life ! 

I only marvel I did not go mad that night, as I lay on her cold 
grave, and in the agony of my grief prayed God to take my life. 
In his mercy he did not hear my sinful supplication; and in a few 
days I had grown calm—so calm that I almost reproached myself for 
feeling so. But I thought then of my old fancy in the village church- 
yard, and even now cling to the belief that it was Annie’s own 
influence which breathed into my spirit that deep feeling of resignation, 
that ineffable peace which I had never known save when looking on 
her, and which I still believe could come from none but her own angel 
face, gazing down upon me from her starry home, and exerting its old 
and happy power on. my broken heart. 

Many a spring and summer have passed since then. Year after 
year the flowers she loved have dropped into their little graves, whilst 
she lies cold in her’s. Every spring—every Valentine’s day especially 
—I seem half to expect she will come again with the leaves and the 
flowers: each seems an inseparable part of God’s beautiful creation. 
And every spring I am reminded, not cruelly or coldly, nay, in heavenly 
whispers, that her spring-tide has not yet come, but nearer and nearer 
approaches with the recurrence of each earthly year; when she will 
appear in all her beauty, and I shall not miss the absent flowers. 

And so I wait and wait, and calmly endure existence. Time has 
cast his snows upon my head, but has not chilled my heart or cooled 
my hopes. Her friends, like mine, are dead and gone; and I live a 
solitary but not unhappy old man in acottage close to the village 
church-yard where her gentle form was laid. There I linger like the 
old Christians around the shrines of their martyrs. She is not there, 
Iknow. Years have done their work on her perishable body, and her 
beautiful self is gone to God, from whose blue sky, perhaps, she can 
look on me, whilst I sit by the simple stone cross which marks her last 
earthly resting-place. I go to that flowery spot at morn, when the 
dew stands on the turf like the tears I once poured out there: and I 
go at evening, when the glorious sun darts his farewell glance through 
the branches of that dark yew tree. And, Sunday after Sunday, I 
look out on that hallowed place, when I thank God for all his servants 
who have departed hence in faith and fear. But—thought of all 
others most full of comfort !—I shall go there yet once again never 
more to return. I ask not that the interval may be long or short; 
for, sooner or later, 1 know my worn-out body shall be laid where 
her’s was; and the flowers shall wave above my pillow of rest and 
peace, while she and I are looking down from our far-off home at 
this last halting-place on the homeward journey. 
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HAVE never, up to this present writing, 
i) 


3h . which takes place on the 12th of Jan- 


_AK uary, been able to discover—and he 


NA SR 


UN Ux —shimself says he can give no reason, 
a + EY ° » We . 

= ys without falling back upon the notion of 

LES % an evil genius—why Mr. Popplethwaite 


Jones went out to stroll about the West- 

end on Christmas-eve. There may be 

nothing remarkable in such a fact taken 
in connection with scores of other men—men, in- 
ceed, who livein that quarter, or who spend all their 
evenings and a great part of their afternoon in 
exploring the Arcades, where they never make any 
discovery, except, perhaps, that of a new face under 
a transitory bonnet ;or in mooning about Regent- 
street, till the shopkeepers of that districtmust have 
serious thoughts as tothe expediency of negotiat- 
ing with them for the display of advertising boards 
upon their shoulders. But Mr. Jones was not this 
sort of man at all. In the elegant and tropeical 
language of certain law students and “ managing clerks” slightly known 
to him, he was by no means “a fast pacer,”’—being known, indeed, 
(again not literally, but metaphorically), as a “green hand ;” a term 
usually applied by these gentlemen to a modest and retiring disposition, 
combined with a constitutional aptitude for taking particular care of 
the health, especially in the matter of abstinence. Finally, he did not 
inhabit chambers attainable only at great risk by means of a latch-key 
and a precipitous staircase, but still resided under the paternal roof, in 
that gloomy locality of faded opulence, Charter-house-square. 

From his peaceful apartment (the second floor front) might be 
heard, on summer evenings, the tones of music. He had purchased a 
German concertina, and, by the help of a “ preceptor,” really did 
manage to play two or three tunes very well—allowing for the two 
keys which would not go down, and the four which would do so in the 
wrong places. This and the attendance at a “ Young Meu’s Mutual 
Improvement Society” in the neighbourhood, where such useful and 
entertaining lectures were given by the members in turn, that the 
“‘ Geology of the Moon” had become a regular study there, and “the 
Chemistry of a Penny Roll” had already been repeated four times, till 
Popplethwaite could make almost all the experiments at tea time with 
a slice of new bread—beguiled the evenings of Mr. Jones’s dignified 
leisure. During the day, no amusement but such as could be found in 
the office of Messrs. Flynte and Skhyner, of Lincoln’s Inn (Popple- 
thwaite was reading Jaw there, as Mrs. Jones delighted to remind her 
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friends), interfered with the placid course of his professional duties. I 
make one exception : at a quarter to two, he might be seen in the 
corner of box No. 3, at the dining-rooms in Chancery-lane, where a 
moderate repast—* six of roast, and boiled potatoes ’—sustained him 
for the remainder of the day, until the stroke of five reminded him that 
imagination might resume her reign, and the rest of the evening, till 
bed time, be devoted to social intercourse. This last sentence was 
introduced by Mr. Jones himself, into a speech which he made at the 
Y. M. M. I. S., on the occasion of a meeting just before Christmas, and 
ouly just preceding the singular adventure which I have all this time 
neglected to record. 

To the quiet and steady mind, unsophisticated by the influence of 
fast life—which, partaking of the nature of its congenial gin, is life 
adulterated with very pernicious ingredients smacking terribly of death 
—the surging tide of humanity flowing through some of our principal 
West-end thoroughfares has sometimes just such a half-delirious effect, 
as the first plunge into the sea has upon little boys at Margate. A 
half-defined dread of something, combined with a vague notion of 
pleasure and a curious wonder, as to how people, who are used to this 
sort of thing, look at the glare, and the vice, and hideous wretchedness, 
which come up staring through the thin veil of gaiety every now and 
then, keep the mind in such a ferment that it can do little at last, 
beyond taking only the over-lying mask of pleasure, and not looking 
at the seared, haggard face underneath. 

This was precisely the case with Mr. Popplethwaite Jones, on the 
Christmas-eve last past, as, with his hands in his pockets, he sauntered 
down the Strand, and having looked at the outsides of all three 
theatres, and stared into the windows of innumerable jewellers’ shops, 
went into a cheap haberdasher’s to purchase two pairs of straw-coloured 
kid gloves and a blue satin neck-tie of the limited description known 
as “tubular.” These operations completed (by which time the clock of 
the post-office by Charing-cross told half-past seven), he began to con- 
sider where he should take some refreshment—for it may be mentioned, 
that the usual dinner at Chancery-lane had on this occasion been 
superseded by a sandwich and glass of Alton ale—a description of 
refection still much admired by many of Mr. Jones’s friends, as being 
at the same time cheap and light of digestion ; indeed, our friend had 
come out with the evident intention of spending his evening, and very 
properly began that amusement by dining. A man must be very hard 
to please indeed, if, with a moderate appetite, he cannot find plenty of 
means for its satisfaction between Saint Paul’s and Nelson’s Column ; 
so that Popplethwaite only looked once up and once down a neighbour- 
iug street before selecting a very promising place of refection, where 
such joints, fowls, turkeys (it being Christmas-eve, recollect), pieces of 
beef, and plum puddings, stuck over with holly, filled the windows, 
and such a steamy, greasy, unctuous odour pervaded everything, that 
already many boys had collected to admire the array of edibles, and 
were making vain endeavours to decipher the various items contained 
in a long bill of fare, long obscured by the steam which had dulled all 
the windows. Through these Mr. Jones pushed his way, and, entering 
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by a swing-door, found himself treading on the heels of a gentleman 
who had gone in before him. After apologizing for this abrupt entrance, 
however, they entered a box together, and, with a graceful wave of the 
hand, the stranger conceded the first attentions of the waiter to 
Popplethwaite. 

“‘ Biled beef, roast pork an’ biled fowl, veal ’an ’am, roast beef, rump- 
steak pie, roast goose—just up,” said that functionary, firing off the 
list of eatables in a volley, and without taking breath. 

“T’ll have some veal and ha——roast goose, I mean,” said Mr. 
Jones, nervously, not having quite recovered from his precipitate 
entrance. 

The waiter was off like——in short, like the waiter of a West-end 
eating-house—I beg pardon, “ dining-rooms ”—and applying his mouth 
to an ivory tube projecting from the wall near the enclosure, where 
“ pale ale ” was announced as “constantly on draught ”—shouted into 
it like a stentor—“ Veal an’ ’am—roast goose to foller. Greens and 
pertaters ?” he enquired of Popplethwaite, coming back again, red in the 
face. “Yes, oh, yes!” said Mr. Jones; “but, excuse me, I ordered 
roast goose only.” 

“You'll excuse me, sir,” said the waiter ; “you give your order for 
veal an’ ’am, sir, an’ here it is.” 

The truth of the last remark was apparent, for the edibles mentioned 
had come up on an ascending sideboard, which rose from below by 
some mechanical agency ; in looking down an aperture for which the 
attendant had received a smart blow on the nose ; so, rubbing that 
organ, he inquired, with some asperity, “did I understand you to say 
greens and pertaters, or greens only, sir ?” 

“ 1’m afraid you must make the best of it, though it’s deuced pro- 
voking,” said Mr. Jones’s new acquaintance ; “but look here, I was 
going to order veal and ham—lI’ll take that, if you like. Here, waiter, 
bring up that roast goose directly, and greens and potatoes for two: 
do you hear? They keep capital half-and-half here,” he remarked, 
turning to Popplethwaite ; “ perhaps, we can do a pot between us ?” 

Conversations during dinner are not usually interesting in print ; 
although two or three distinguished. writers have made them very 
cleverly fill several pages, where they desc.ibe the sayings of other 
individuals equally distinguished. Of course, this is quite correct, as 
doubtless the people in question, knowing that their remarks would 
appear in a neat volume afterwards, got up specially entertaining topics 
of discourse, illustrating their own peculiar views, and totally distinct 
from what they might have said on other and less public occasions. 

Be this as it may, Mr. Jones’s friend had cleared off his portion of 
the entertainment, and was already far advanced iu the discussion of 
mince-pie, before their conversation had assumed any connected form ; 
at which stage of the proceedings he boldly ordered a“ pint of port; at 
my expense,” he added, leaning back, and putting his hands in his coat 
pockets. 

It was rather a peculiar coat, that; and upon the affable gentleman 
taking it off, which he did presently, and hanging it by the side of Mr. 
Jones's brown “ Taglioni,” the difference in his appearance was rather 
VOL. Vv. H 
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remarkable ; even Popplethwaite himself remarked it, and he was never 
a very keen observer either. The general effect of the stranger was, 
to say the least of it, rather flashy; that is, he wore a very large scarf 
pin, which Jooked like a near relation of a thick chased ring that encir- 
cled his fore-finger ; and these, taken in conjunction with a blue velvet 
waistcoat and a plaid shirt were, perhaps, striking in their way, but 
still open to objection on the part of quietude. The garment of which 
he had just divested himself had partially concealed these, however ; 
for it was a loose drab overcoat, which hung straight from the shoulders, 
and seemed to be made of that unyielding material so much affected 
by the drivers of night cabs. It kept up its relationship now that the 
light was full upon it too, for the seams were some shades darker than 
the rest of the cloth, and similar signs of service had already made a 
very distinct appearance on the elbows and round the drab velvet 
collar; in short, it was just such a garment as a sporting gentleman 
might once have worn, while nobody acquainted with the subject 
would have been surprised at its adorning the conductor of a cheap 
omnibus. 

“Not much of a tap,” remarked the strange gentleman, tossing off a 
glass of wine, “but that’s not to be expected. No port wine to be got 
pure now, sir ;’—and so, by gradual and easy stages, the conversation 
fell easily to the price of coals, and thence, naturally enough, to the 
“ Leviathan.” 

“ Regular mess !” ejaculated the stranger, in reply to a few rhapsodic 
remarks of Mr. Jones upon the power of steam ; “never can be got off 
—should have built a dock, and so floated her down easily. By-the- 
bye, have you seen the Times of the day before yesterday ?—there’s a 
letter about the ship,” and he handed the paper across the table. Now, 
whether Mr. Jones took so long to find the letter in question that he 
got involved in the United States’ news, and so confused altogether, or 
whether the half-and-half or the port wine had produced a somnolent 
effect, is not clearly known ; it is certain, however, that on looking up 
to make a remark, he was arrested midway by the discovery that his 
new acquaintance had vanished. 

“And taken my coat in mistake,” said Popplethwaite, appealing to 
the waiter. “Do you know his address ?” 

“Can’t say I do, sir,” replied that functionary. “Perhaps, he'll 
bring it back, sir, if you'll leave a card ; anyhow, you'd better take 
his’n—though it don’t seem a very good un.” 

“T’ll look if there’s anything in the pockets,” said Mr. Jones. 

There was something in the pockets—there were two things—a 
dirty, short pipe, and a small, oblong piece of pasteboard, which Mr. 
Jones could not understand. He appealed to the waiter again. 

“ Why, it’s a dubblikit,” said his informant, gravely ; after which he 
indulged in a long whistle, accompanied by a slow and significant wink, 
“Tt’s a dubblikit.” 

“ What is that?” inquired Popplethwaite. 

“Why, a pawnbroker’s dooplikit,—he’s a reglar hand at it. This is 
for one as he’s pawned;” and he showed some half-obliterated writing 

‘upon the card to Mr. Jones. 
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“Dear me—and my silver card-case, a present from—dear me— 
what have I to pay, waiter?” 

“ Well, sir, a veal an’am, and a roast goose, and four breads, and two 
cheeses, and mince pie, and a pot of half-a-narf, and a pint of port ; 
six an’ threepence, sir.” 

“ But I didn’t have all that,” remarked Popplethwaite. 

“Well sir, I dunnow, you and another gent comes in together, and 
makes it up betwixt you; you shoudn’ a let him go if you didn’t want 
to pay—thankee, sir”—and the waiter pocketed the odd threepence, 
which Mr. Jones left on the table, and opened the door for him to go 
out, which he did, with the stranger’s drab coat on his arm. 

Having wandered about very miserably for some time, carrying this 
garment, it struck him that he might as well put it on; and as he had 
by this time reached Regent-street, his attention was pretty well 
occupied by looking furtively at his own figure in the shop windows. 
Perhaps, thought he, it may be a fashionable sort of thing—it seems 
very loose, though; how ever can I account for it at home. I think 
T'll give it away. Six and sixpence—well, it’s lucky I put the neck-tie 
and gloves in my other pocket—this beastly pipe, too—and he threw 
the offending implement away. 

Now, Mr. Jones was not altogether free from the vice of tobacco 
himself ; that is to say, he had, with some difficulty, brought himself to 
the very slight indulgence of one cigar each evening ; these were 
usually purchased at a particular shop, and were always accompanied 
by a request to “let it be something very mild.” 

Even in his misfortunes, the sight of the obnoxious pipe reminded 
him of this gentle stimulus, and crossing into one of the streets near 
the Princess’s Theatre, he looked into a tobacconist’s window there. 

“T don’t know why I shouldn't,” he soliloquized, as his hand strayed 
into a hitherto neglected little pocket in the drab over-coat, in about: 
the place where a similar receptacle was made in his own lost Taglioni. 
—* Dear me, why if here isn’t a shilling !"—-so it was, a rather bright, 
new shilling ; and Mr. Jones walked in at once, and asked for “some- 
thing very mild,” as usual. 

I don’t know why tobacconists always offer you a light before you 
can possibly get out the money to pay for your. purchase—but so it is 
—and so it was in this instance ;—more than that, when he put down 
the shilling on the counter, the man was inconsistently slow in bring- 
ing the change ; so slow, that he became aware of another customer 
in the shop, when he at last turned round to demand it. It was a 
policeman. 

“It’s all right,” said the shopman, “ got one of them at last; I 
think there’s no mistake about that, is there?” he continued, handing 
the shilling to the officer. 

“T should say not,” replied the man, who was new from the country, 
and burning to distinguish himself—(this was his first real case, in- 
deed). “‘ Come along, none o’your nonsense, yer know, cos that won’t do.” 

“Why, what on earth do you mean?” said Popplethwaite, as the 
officer gripped him by the arm. I—I’m not the person you wan Tm 


waiting for change.” 
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“Yes, very likely, said the shopman—you think I don’t know you, I 
s’pose ; why, your pal did us the same way—he had that very coat on,” 
he remarked, turning to the policeman. 

“Well, you'll get a noice change, pow, young’ feller—it ain’t a no use, 
so come along.” 

“‘ Where’s the proprietor of this shop ?” said Popplethwaite. “I can 
explain all about it ; I’m a respectable person, I tell you.” 

“Take him out o’this,” said the shopman;—and by a gentle argu- 
ment, consisting of a violent insertion of his knuckles into the back of 
Mr. Jones’s neck, the officer twisted that gentleman into the street. 

“Where are you going to take me? Oh, not to the station-house,” he 
ejaculated, piteously, 4 

“Oh, certainly not,” said the policeman, who evidently had a 
humorous tendency—not a bit on’t—no, you're going to dinner to- 
morrer, with the Lord Mare an’ Alderman, you are, egsacly so.” 

“T ean havea cab, at all events,” said Mr. Jones. ‘ You won't take 
me through the public streets in this way ?” 

‘‘None o’your cabs for me,” was the stern reply ; “we're a goin 
along here, and then down the secon’ turnin to the roight, and then the 
station’s on the left.” 

“T assure you I’m innocent,” said Popplethwaite, earnestly ;—it’s a 
dark street, here—and I’ve a sovereign in my pocket.” The poor fel- 
low was getting frantic. 

“Come, none o’your tryin o’that on; I ain’t a goin’ to be bribed off 
o’my dooty ; you keep your money, you'll want it for grub for to- 
morrow. A pretty Christmas you'll spend, won’t yer? What did yer 
take up with a bad lot for, yer stoopid cove —now you see what comes 
on it.” 

“T tell you I know nothing about it,” said Jones, now fairly break- 
ing down. ‘Oh, Bella, Bella, what will you think of this?” Now, I 
have hitherto not mentioned Bella, as she will take her proper place in 
this veracious history ;—but she was, in truth, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. White, who were very old friends of Mr. and Mrs. Jones ; indeed, 
such good friends, that it was to grace their invitation, that Popple- 
thwaite had purchased the blue neck-tie—for he was going there to 
dinner on the morrow ; and from sundry hints which he had received 
from his good mother, was expected to make himself particularly agree- 
able to the charming daughter—a task which most men would have 
envied, for Bella White was a dear, rosy little creature, with such large 
brown eyes, and such a laughing mouth, that poor Jones might well be 
pardoned for crying out as he did, “Oh, Bella, Bella, what will you 
think of this?” What the policeman might have answered, cannot 
now be known, for Popplethwaite became conscious of a sudden separa- 
tion from that individual, and instantly thereupon felt himself dragged 
by the arm, after one of two men, who had dashed out suddenly from a 
dark passage hard by, and upset the active and intelligent officer into 
the road, from whence he was on his feet again in an instant, and 
waking all the echoes in the neighbourhood, with his shouts. There 
was no help for it ; Mr. Jones could only run as fast as his long legs 
would carry him, keeping the man who had rescued him in sight, and 
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perfectly bewildered, up darker streets, and through wretched alleys, 
long after the patter of feet behind them had ceased altogether, and the 
alarms of the officers on the adjacent beats had seemed to be gathering 
round them. ‘They ran without exchanging a word, till his guide 
stupped before a low door, and pushed it violently open; then Mr. 
Jones leaned against the wall in the passage, and fell down on the floor 
till he recovered his breath. ‘All right, old Bean,” said his com- 
panion, cheeringly; “not grabbed this time ; wot a precious lucky job 
it was, me and Bill was on that lay! Bill couldn’t make it out, but I 
says, why, it’s the Bean ; I says, blow’d if I shouldn't know that tog 
anywhere.” 

“My name’s not ‘Bean !’” said Mr. Jones; it’s Jones Popplethwaite 
Jones; and I’m very much obliged to you—I am—r—really—oh!” 

“What's that? Jest say that agin, will yer?” said the last speaker, 
dragging Mr. Jones to the door, and under the light of a miserable gas- 
lamp. ‘“ Why, who are you—an’ where did yer get that tog ?” 

“This coat—oh, you may have it, said Popplethwaite—it’s got me 
into dreadful trouble ;—but tell me why you—brought me here?” 

“Brought you here—why, I thought it was the Bean, of course ;— 
where did yer get the tog?” 

“A person left it instead of mine, at an eating house.’ 

“Oh,” said the other fellow, with a prolonged whistle, which, con- 
sidering the run he had just had, was astonishing; “ he’s been on that 
game, has he. Well, you’d better hook it, I can tell yer. You ain’t 
got no money about you, I s’pose ?” 

“ve a few shillings,” said Mr. Jones, prudently, and thinking he 
was in strange company. 

“ Well, Pll borrow arf-a-crown on yer, then—an’ now hook it ; fust 
to the right, and straight on brings yer out.” And he shut Popple- 
thwaite into the street, having first picked up the great coat, which that 
gentleman had dropped in the passage. 

After a number of intricate turnings and windings—in which he was 
startled every time he saw the stiff figure of a policeman, standing, as 
they will, in the shade of deep doorways and dead walls, turning their 
suspicious bull’s-eye upon the passenger, who, feeling the influence of 
that suspicion, vainly endeavours to assume a careless air—Mr. Jones 
fuund himself in the Strand once more; and, startled by the haggard 
expression of his face, and still more by the fact of his hat being 
crushed, and a nearly new coat torn under each arm, looked round once 
more for some place of temporary shelter. 

Up a narrow passage, where a dimly-illuminated door gave no great 
indication of a thronged resort, he saw a waiter standing fora moment, 
with a napkin on his arm ; approaching whom, and the man bearing 
civility in his face, he inquired if he could have a glass of ale there. 
‘* Certainly, sir, walk in,”—and after passing through a short passage, 
Popplethwaite pushed open the door of the room, which closed behind 
him, as he felt it would be ridiculous to retreat. A gentleman, on a 
platform, was about to perform a comic song ; and an unceasing clatter 
of glasses, knives, and hands upon the tables, showed, that at all events, 
a new comer would not be noticed for the present ; so Popplethwaite 
sat down at a remote table, and took his ale unmolested. 
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The room was so full of tobacco-smoke just in his locality, that he did 
not observe three gentlemen at a neighbouring table, who had been 
discussing kidneys, potatoes, and whiskey-and-water, simultaneously 
lay down their knives and forks to stare at him ; while his mind was so 
pre-occupied, that he didn’t even listen to the comic song, much less 
hear their remarks of surprise, in which they severally declared that 
they were well, I need scarcely repeat the usual expressions apper- 
taining to their school of ejaculation—especially as I am pained to hear 
Tue Trarn (simply on account of its title) designated a fast magazine ; 
while there has scarcely yet appeared a fast article in its pages, except 
in the literal and proper sense, as a distinction from slow ;—but they 
were evidently astonished. They rose at last, and came to Mr. Jones's 
table :—“ Hullo! Poppy,” said the first. ‘Here’s a sight for your 
respected parient,” said the second. “ What a caper,” remarked the 
third; by which striking and elegant phraseology they prefaced the 
inquiry, as to Mr. Jones’s appearance in a place so remote from his 
ordinary habits. 

“Oh, I’ve passed such a night,” said Popplethwaite, recognising in 
the three inquiring individuals certain of the managing clerks, or law 
students, previously referred to. 

“ Well, wait a minute, have something before you your tale unfold,” 
said Simmons. 

“Waiter, bring a chop for one,” shouted Pattle. 

“ Ah, and whiskies all round,” added Pinter. Which refreshments 
having been duly supplied, Mr. Jones told, in the invervals of their 
discussion, his surprising adventure of an hour or two before. 

After varied and renewed expressions of their astonishment, the three 
gentlemen insisted that Popplethwaite should accompany them to the 
house, or rather chambers, of a mutual friend, who occupied a second 
floor in Beaubury-street, across the road. 

“ Why, that must be Robert Wilson,” remarked Popplethwaite ; “he 
has often invited me to read with him of an evening, but J could 
never get him to fix a night ; he seems always to be engaged.” 

“Yes, oh yes! he reads precious hard,” said Mr. Simmons; “there 
are several fellows there to night, and it is quite astonishing the quan- 
tity of work we shall get through,” and this facetious gentleman winked 
very gravely at his companions, 

“] shall be very glad to come, certainly,” said Mr Jones ; “though 
I’m afraid I can’t do much to-night ; still it will be something to say, 
after all, won’t it?” And they all rose together. 

Popplethwaite could not for some time make out why his three 
friends broke into peals of stifled laughter, soon after they got outside ; 
but he had no time to inquire before they reached the house, where, no 
doubt, a considerable amount of argument on some disputed point 
was alreedy advanced, since, on the door being opened by a small 
servant, Mr Jones could hear a great talking and laughing, accompanied 
sometimes by a sound as of somebody striking the table. A very warm 
debate, no doubt! 

“Perhaps we had better just go up first, and say we've brought you 
with us,” said Mr. Simmons; “you can sit down on the stairs a minute, 
you know.” 
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“Oh, certainly,” replied Popplethwaite. “Tell Wilson I’ve kept him 
to his invitation at last, and, if he’s full upstairs, I can come some other 
time.” 

When Mr. Jones’s three companions left him, and opened the door of 
Mr. Wilson’s room, they were first saluted by a powerful odour of 
tobacco, looking through the fumes of which they could dimly discern 
about eight gentlemen seated at a long table; upon a chair, elevated 
considerably above the rest, by a foundation of large books, sat their 
host of the evening, and before him smoked some steaming beverage, 
concocted in a large brown pan, borrowed of the landlady for the occa- 
sion. A general and striking chorus of the last popular melody, on the 
touching sagacity of a member of the canine race, was the salute 
which, while greeting their arrival, also found its way downstairs, and 
considerably surprised Mr. Jones, who already began to feel some 
curiosity. 

“Hush! pray hush, old fellows,” said Simmons; “don’t make a 
row. Wilson, old boy, a word with you.” 

“Why, what’s your game, now !—out with it ; we’re all friends here,” 
replied Wilson. 

“Well, perhaps you'd better keep quiet,” said Simmons, solemnly; 
‘*there’s a party dowustairs waiting to see you.” 

“ Nonsense!” replied Mr. Wilson, nervously. “Good gracious, it 
can’t be my uncle ; no, I was to meet him at the White Horse Cellar 
to-morrow. What sort of party is it, eh, Pinter? Stout, and with a 
drab wideawake, rather red about the face, and a white choker, eh ?” 

“Tf that’s a description of your uncle, you'd better not have him up 
here,” said Simmons. “I'll tell you what, shove some of these things 
into the coal cupboard, we’ll go into the next room, and then blow out 
all the candles. Come on, my rum‘uns,” and before anybody could 
dissent from this proposition, the three gentlemen had already placed 
the brown pan upon the coals, and, wheeling the table to one end of the 
room, blew out the lights, immediately beating a precipitate retreat. 

‘“ But this won’t do either,” said Pinter; “he saw us come in, you 
know. Here, I'll go down and bring the old boy up. I'll soon join 
you again ; and I say, keep quiet, for Wilson’s sake, you know.” 

Mr. Jones had been waiting so long, that Pinter found him fast 
asleep, so that upon his being pushed into a dark room, while Mr. 
Wilson, grasping him by the shoulder, said, “Ah, my dear uncle, I 
am very happy to see you; nothing wrong, I trust; you'll be at the 
starting-place to-morrow, I suppose,” he felt somewhat confused, and 
endeavouring to find out whether he was dreaming, made no reply. 
“And how are all at home,” said Mr. Wilson (must it be con- 
fessed, with a rather thickened utterance); “how's Hetty and 
Topsy? You'll excuse my not having a light here, uncle; but the 
fact is, I’ve some reading men in the next room, and” the 
chorus from Masaniello, performed by the strength of the company 
in the adjoining apartment, followed by a simultaneous rush, headed 
by Mr. Simmons bearing the candles, frightened both Mr. Wilson and 
Popplethwaite ; and it was not until the brown pan was released from 
the coal cupboard, and all the party had once more begun to imbibe its 
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contents, Mr. Jones being’ specially accommodated with something very 
mild in the shape of some Havannah tobacco, that equanimity was 
restored, and mutual explanations were given. Mr. Wilson was in- 
clined to be indignant at first, at the joke played upon him; but the 
playful manner in which his friends rallied him, combined with his own 
good humour, at last restored him to placability, and when Mr Jones 
once more recounted his adventure, the laughter became uproarious. 

It is needless to tell the hour when tired, dizzy, and withal suffer- 
ing from the effects of the Havannah tobacco—for to bis credit be it 
spoken, no persuasion could induce him to take more than one glass 
from the brown pau—Popplethwaite sallied forth again under the 
charge of Mr. Simmons, who had volunteered to accompany him to 
Charterhouse-square. Jt was still early morning, and, struck with 
shame and remorse, he stood leaning against his own street door, re- 
membering where he was expected that day, and wondering how he 
could gain admittance. Perhaps on no other morning in the year would 
there have been so good a chance of this, for Mr. and Mrs. Jones kept up 
the good old custom of providing a gigantic pudding for the refection of 
their friends, and as that comestible requires an amount of boiling denied, 
I believe, to all other viands, Popplethwaite had not waited long before 
he heard the domestic unbarring the front kitchen window, previous to 
lighting the copper. After softly tapping thereat for a moment, she 
made her appearance, and regarded her young master with looks of 
ularm, blended with extreme suspicion. 

“T’ve had an accident which kept me out all night, Mary ; but mind 
you don’t say anything about it. I hope they didn’t sit up for me.” 

“Oh, but they did though, Mr Popplethwaite. Missis, she didn’t 
go to bed till two, and then master told me to lock up the place. I 
*spose you want to go to bed ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr Jones shortly, and in five minutes he had forgotten 
half his troubles in sleep ; the other half haunted him in an ugly night- 
mare, which woke him as his mother opened the door. 

Need I say that Popplethwaite told all his simple story to this faithful 
listener, and that she sympathised in what was, after all, no fault of 
his, promising to explain his absence to his father? A task was before 
him even now. How could he go to meet Bella White at dinner ? 
Jones, senior, was already there, spending a morning with Bella’s 
father in some pursuit which each felt had attractions beyond the 
mere ceremonials of dining. His absence of the previous evening was 
known by this time, at all events. No, Popplethwaite determined to 
dine at home. He would “look in, in the evening, perhaps.” 

His mother went away at last, and Popplethwaite turned out of bed, 
and dressed slowly ; he had a splitting headache, and no appetite ; 
knew there was nothing for him but mutton chops (for the servant was 
to have her dinner at five, when her sister and cousin could get out 
and come to see her), and altogether felt exceedingly miserable, so 
much so that he plunged into the easy chair in the dining-room, and 
began to conjure up a rival in the shape of a clerk of Mr. White’s, who 
had been invited on the occasion, with his unmarried sister. He had 


been seated so for an hour, perhaps, when some one came into the room 
softly. 
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“Don’t bring dinner, Mary, pray don’t; I can’t eat anything,’ 
groaned poor Jones ; “do take it away.” 

“ Poppy,” said a low voice, while a very soft hand was laid on his 
arm, “ Poppy! get up, dear.” 

Mr. Jones sprung to his feet, and there, standing straight before 
him, on the hearth-rug, was Bella, his Bella; so blushing, so beautiful, 
with such rosy lips and red ribbons, and such a charming little bonnet, 
with holly berries inside it, that he actually (and, mind, he could never 
make out how he did so afterwards) took her in his arms and kissed 
her, and she let him. 

“ Poppy, dear, come home to dinner. Your papa’s been and told 
mine that you were out all last night, and my papa only said, ‘ Well, 
what of it, perhaps you haven’t asked him where he went to; but 
dear Mrs. Jones has told me all about it, and I have run out while they 
all thought I was in my own room, and dinner won't be ready till three, 
sol shall take care of you to keep you from going out again to-day.” 

“Stop a minute,” said Mr. Jones, “I fancy ’m dreaming. [ll just 
go aud put my head into a basin of water; you'll excuse me Miss 
Wh—— dear Bella,” and presently he came back wearing the blue 
tie, and holding the straw-coloured gloves in his hand. 

It was a very jovial party at Mr. White’s that day, for Jones, senior, 
was so pleased wlth Bella for fetching Popplethwaite, and Bella’s 
father had had some such satisfactory conversation with Popplethwaite’s 
father, that the younger gentleman soon took a very definite step in 
such real life, as quite superseded any desire he may have had to witness 
the rubbishing mosaic, in the pursuit of which so many have lost more 
than a brown Taglioni, a silver card-case, and fifteen shillings, and after- 
wards fared worse than even so nearly missing their Christmas dinner. 
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THERE is a popular tendency to make merry in all sorts of ways at Christ- 
mas ; and the imaginative as well as digestive functions are exercised, 
during this joyful season, with stores of the marvellous and the terrible- 
It must be a very squeamish stomach that would dread either a ghosts 
story ora mince-pie A book of ghost-stories, by one of our contributors, 
has amused and charmed many a Christmas circle, this year; and, as 
every household is permitted to boast superiority in the matter of mince- 
pie, perhaps we may take the liberty of saying that never &c. more 
wonderful power of invention &c. greater variety of style &c., &c. than 
the Ghost-Stories and Phantom Fancies of Mr. Hain Friswell, published 
two or three weeks ago by Mr. Beutley. This is all we should venture to 
remark on the subject of a book which includes two stories originally written 
for the Train, and recently printed therein; but avery serious critic, who 
must have had more mince-pie than agreed with him, has brought so bilious 
a judgment to bear upon our friend’s little volume that we feel called upon 
somehow to remonstrate. Not content with expressing unwillingness ‘ to 
encourage its perusal, particularly by young persons, upon whose plastic 
minds such tales are calculated to make lasting impressions,” the critic 
charges Mr. Friswell with a too familiar allusion to Satan, as well as a habit 
of describing scenes in which the dramatis persone are witche, w ho, to 
the scandal of this dyspeptic though saintly censor, actually converse ‘ with 
the living and substantial entities of this life.” We are afraid that the 
influential pen of the writer whose words we have quoted, may, if it be 
employed by him under his present melancholy condition, cause « serious 

diminution of the standard literature of his country. We therefore 
recommend him, even against his prejudices, to try the effect, in his own 
case, of bringing the powers of darkness (otherwise known by the name 
of “black draught ”) into active converse with the substantial entity of a 
blue pill. 

The strongest flap of our Pembroke table has, for the space of a month 

past, groaned—and we deeply sympathise with the mahogany—under the 

weight of fairy literature, addressed to the infantine population. We 
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have, generally, two faults to find with the pretty and artistic volumes which 
are so much superior, as regards typography and all points of mechanical 
finish, to the books of our young remembrance. Cditor and artist, divide ye 
our censure! The first objection we have to urge is against the practice of 
tampering with the old, simple tales, for the purpose of serving some trite 
morality or modern conceit of education. As Mr. George Cruikshank was 
one of the first to bring this practice into fashion, it is consolatory to think that 
he is excepted from our second objection, namely, on the subject of illustra- 
tions. These are for the most part supplied by trained and experienced artists, 
many of whom are men of extraordinary powers of invention. Yet they 
nearly all fail to give us pictures as good, in a childish point of view, as 
we could wish them to be. The improved state of art and the consequent 
facilities of embellishment have much to do with the matter. Indications 
of form now suffice, where careful outline was once necessitated, perhaps, 
by the very deficiency in the draughtsman’s cunning. We have named 
Mr. Cruikshank, and we should have to look far indeed for one whom we 
could name, as his equal, in combining substance with delicate, fanciful 
grace ; form with spirit; reality with imagination. The brilliant touch of 
other artists—Mr. John Gilbert, for example—is not to be appreciated 
by children; while the slovenliness of design, which so often accompanies 
the brilliancy, can ouly be pardoned by connoisseurs who are won by the 
evidences of artistic power. If some of our young artists would go back 
to the early etchings of George Cruikshauk, instead of laboriously imitating 
the facilities of Leech and Gilbert, they would be aiding a reform, while 
benefitting themselves beyond measure. 

- The little book just issued by Messieurs Longman and Co., under the at- 
tractive title, “ Letters of a Betrothed,” is decidedly a book to be snapped up 
and read straight through. The editor, in a short preface, ingeniously avoids 
any positive assertion as to the genuine nature of the letters ; and many 
will be the conjectures and opinions on one side and the other. Our own 
impression is, that a basis of reality has been seized by a clever hand, guided 
bya warm heart and aclear brain. The two first letters are written before the 
lady has received her lover's declaration, and she addresses him as “ Dear 
Mr. M .” In the second she apologises for having unintentionally 
given him “ annoyance,” the word being substituted for “ pain,” which has 
been scratched out. If this be invention, it is capital. The letter in reply 
to the avowal of love is quite perfect. Of course, the third or fourth epistle 
after that, contains a request that “ Frank ” will forgive “ Honoria” certain 
ebullitions of temper—the request being thus prettily worded :—“ I don’t 
ask you to forgive me, dear ; I know you will.” As the correspondence pro- 
ceeds, a little story is naturally evolved; and the interest of the reader, 
finding no obstacle in angular hand-writing or crossed lines, but, on the con- 
trary, being pampered with the clearest of printing, never flags till the end is 
reached, and the Betrothed writes with the words of one who is in a few 
hours to become a Wife. 
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THE SHAM PAMPHLETS. 
BEING MEMOIRS, MAXIMS, AND OPINIONS OF A “VALET DE SHAM.” 
Evirep uy Jas. H. Frisweu. 
> 
CHAPTER XXV. 


IN MY MOTHER’S HOUSE, 


HE Captain had been, and perhaps 
wisely, silent about his adventures which 
immediately succeeded his descent from 
the upper chamber in No. 45, Merrion- 
street, Dublin, but my mother was de- 
termined that my natural curiosity about 
the doings of my father should not go 
unsatisfied. 

“Does he ever”—she would ask me 
—‘ does he ever speak to you of me, 
Plantagenet ? He ought to—he should 
do so.” 

I told her that he lived in the pre- 
sent, and did not allude to the past. I did not dare to let her know 
the very uncomplimentary bitterness with which Captain Smooth 
sometimes assailed her name. 

“No,” she would say, “he cannot look back; he dare not; but yet 
he must sometimes—oh! he must sometimes think of me. A bold bad 
man he is, Plantagenet,” she would suddenly cry out, with a vehe- 
mence which surprised me. “If you are ever like your father, if you 
imitate his example, I will kill you. You will break my heart, I tell 
you. He is a bad man, a wretched . 

“‘My dear mother,” I would answer, “there is one thing certain ; 
he is my father. 1 must not hear him spoken against, even by you.” 

“So like him,” she would continue. ‘“ You grow more so every day. 








Your eyes are like his; your voice grows every hour more and more of 


his tone. I think I hear him when you speak.” 

After this—and a repetition of the scene occurred very frequently, 
for, as agreed upon, I divided my time equally between my parents— 
the good soul would fall a weeping, and would kiss and hug me very 
much, and beg me always to love her. Sometimes she would be quite 
jealous of me, and tell me that “she dared to say, that I found the 
company of that disreputable man and his brother, (against whom, how- 
ever she would say nothing) very pleasant; that I had better go back 
and join them; that I should find more amusement with them, than 
with a poor old more-than-widowed mother.” The reply to this was 


generally a kiss, and an appeal to the common-sense view of the’ 
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question, namely, that as I was free to come or to stay away and chose 
the latter, there was a certain proof of the preference I gave to her. 
I would follow this up by a request that my mother would give me all the 
love she could, for I needed it. The replication and conclusion of the 
affectionate quarrel, would be, “ Ah, my dear boy! I daresay you do 
need it; he has forgotten me, and I believe that he would you, if he 
did not see you pretty often.” 

These are very prosaic sentences. They may be tiresome to the 
reader; they pain and distress me. I suffered since I was eight years 
of age, from the misery of a broken home. I sincerely wish that 
none of my readers may feel as I have done, more especially the young: 
if any take up these papers to glance at, to lay down, and to forget, 
let them forget this. 

The old song about home, the old, old associations, the common- 
place compliments, and the threadbare sweet adjectives they tie to it are 
all true. As a sober man will enlarge eloquently upon the delicious 
taste of wine, and as a drunken fellow will preach you the best sermon 
upon temperance, so I, who never knew what home was, may tell you 
what I missed. When a man is wrong, there, he is at odds with half 
the world, and the half he is at odds with is the best. My father al- 
ways appeared so to me, and to say the truth, so did my mother also. 
My young heart grew between them preternaturally sensitive. It was 
occupied in apologising to my mother for my father’s neglect, although 
I perceived, when I was but yet young, that the best love of a child was 
but a sorry makeweight after all. Her incessant inquiriesabout him, her 
anxiety to know how he looked, her petulance, hersarcasms, herinuendos, 
her very prayers, all told me of one requirement, and one which alone 
could make her happy, and that that was her perfect union with my 
father. Alas! it could not be. 

It was from my mother’s lips that I learned how the Captain fared 
after his defeat in Dublin, for, I have before said, he preferred talking 
about various matters, and giving me verbose but wise lectures upon 
the shams of society, to enlightening me further on that point. 

“After that dreadful day,” said my mother, “ whereon Miss Amy 
acted so very well, your father walked down stairs, and marched into 
the office, rather more like a beaten dog, than the brave man he was, 
for, my dear child, to do him justice, he was never deficient in spirit. 
He went there, he told me, with a determination to make Saul Mulveeny 
refund the money—or to force him to take one of the pistols he had 
with him, and to have a duelintheroom. A horrid custom not then ex- 
ploded in Dublin, and as that excellent man, Mr. Yardy says, quite 
against the essence of Christianity.” 

“Go on mother,” said I. I did not like to hear her quote Brother 

Yardy, for I knew him to be a humbug, besides which Mrs. Smooth, 
who had been growing desperately religious of late, thought fit to 
banish a natural tone of voice and an open manner, for a peculiar 
whine and inflection which hurt me very much. ‘Goon mother, never 
mind Mr. Yardy.” 

“T have no doubt he would have shot him—(You are just like your 
father, Plantagenet, prejudiced against that excellent man; I daresay 





see 
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he will prejudice you against me soon)—only he did not find him there. 
Saul Mulveeny had left the house directly your father went up stairs, 
but he found in his stead, the old gentleman, his father, looking very 
pleased and as sharp as a razor. 

“Where is your son, sir?’ cried Captain Smooth in a voice of 
thunder. ‘Don’t you see, sir?’ he continued, holding up the piece 
of paper to the old gentleman ; ‘don’t you see, sir, that he has foully, 
wretchedly, wickedly cheated me? A villain! I will have his blood.’ 

“ «No, you will not, Captain,’ grinned the old fellow. ‘No you will 
not. You shall not have Saul Mulveeny’s blood. You shall have 
mine rather. What! you came out for wool, and have got shorn, you 
have. You wanted to trick, and cheat, and swindle, and you found a 
match. You thought you could manage a woman, and no doubt you 
could, but when matched against a man, you found you were unequal.’ 

“‘ My good mother, who had stolen down the stairs,” continued the nar- 
ratrix, “‘ peeped through the crack of the office door, and heard all this. 
There she saw the old gentleman in the long green-papered mouldy office, 
standing against the fire-place, and the Captain dumbfoundered, not 
knowing what to do, standing and fumbling with his pistols, which, in 
his rage and haste he had pulled out upon the office table. 

“* Am I,’ he said at last, when the old lawyer’s triumphant torrent 
of objurgation had ceased, ‘am I to have my money back again; or 
am I to brand your son as a common thief?’ 

“* Not a penny—not a doit,’ answered the old gentleman, his white 
hair appearing whiter, as his forehead grew redder, and the veins 
therein thickened and started up. ‘Not a penny ;—the boy has it all, 
and I will double it for a reward. Brand him asathief! What are you 
Captain Smooth? If it was not for the honour of the family, and my 
wife is of your blood, I would order some of our ragged fellows here 
to make a song about it, and to bawl it at the very top of their voices, 
along the streets of Dublin. Brand him, forsooth! If you are come to 
talk of law, you are come to the wrong place, Captain dear. Zounds,’ 
snapped the old fellow in a towering passion, ‘ what do you mean, sir?’ 

«Tf you talk in that way cried the Captain, hastening to get in aword 
at the slightest pause ; ‘if you talk in that way, I must find my own 
remedy. Let Saul Mulveeny beware of me. I very seldom miss my 
man. Ido not easily forget. Ihave been already ruined by your 
precious family. Beware how you drive me on, for as there is a 
Heaven above, I am not the man to be trifled with.’ 

“The Captain took both his pistols up as he spoke, and would have 
left the room. It was lucky that he did so, for he might not have left 
it alive. The old Mulveeny, who seemed in his excitement to have 
grown twenty years younger, crossed quickly to the door, and shut it, 
standing between it and the Captain. 





*s you're Saxon blood, sir,’ he cried, ‘whatdo youmean? Are 
you practising for the Crowe-street Theatre, that you mouth your 
threats to me. I will teach you to talk thus. Pull out one of those 
pistols now. I think I can show you a trick with the triggers. This 
won't be the only shot fired in this room. It is for the honour of the 
Mulveeny’s sir, and we know how to settle a bill of that sort, without 
taxing the costs.’ 
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* Your grandmother Mulveeny, who was a woman of great spirit— 
God rest her poor soul, she sleeps the deep sleep now "—(My mother 
here crossed herself, touching her forehead and each breast after the 
simple Irish fashion, although, under the direction of Brother Yardy, 
she had long since abjured what he called the “herrors of Roome.”) 
—‘“ she was a woman of spirit, and she quietly burst into the room, an¢, 
taking Mr. Mulveeny by the two hands, stood between him and the 
Captain. 

‘Brother,’ she said, ‘you are abrave man. Weallknowthat. Did you 
not, years ago, force your cousin, Dick Mulveeny, who was a flight 
soul, but a good husband, to marry me. Have you not kept all the 
family together, partly by the law, and partly by the muzzle of the 
pistol? You're old now and fitter to turn over the leaves of the Mass 
book than to pull a trigger. The young man (she tossed back her 
head contemptuously to the Captain) is punished enough and to spare ; 
besides, my child Horry does love him and that truly. She is crying 
now fit to break her heart. He is the father of her child. Come up 
and comfort the little girl you used to dandle on your knee, and let 
him go.’ 

“‘'The old man’s head fell, and he had a curious sort of twitching about 
his chin, as he took your grandmother by the two hands, and kissed 
her, and then turning round, walked coolly to the door—as coolly as if 
the Captain had been a dog; nay, an arm chair, or the coal-scuttle— 
and leaning upon the arm of the widow Mulveeny, left the room. 

““What was the Captain todo? He was half a mind to pistol him- 
self; half a mind to wait till Saul should return. He was again beaten— 
nonplussed. He took up his hat at last; put on his gloves deliberately 
and slowly; saw that there was not a wrinkle on the fingers; took off 
his hat; smoothed it, till not a particle of the nap was out of its place, and 
then opened the door of the office, passed out of the passage, and let 
himself out upon the wide streets of Dublin. The fresh air somewhat re- 
covered him, but with all his great nerve, the Captain’s bearing, as his 
boot-heels rung faintly on the pavement of Merrion-street, was anything 
but military.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
GAINS AND LOSSES 


‘WHEN a man is playing at bagatelle—and life is not much more 
than such a game,” said my father 

‘“*You must not instil such notions into that young man’s head,” re- 
torted the sadler, pointing at me with a thick, coarse, but expressive 
finger. 

“T hope he will not learn to point from you, Benjamin,” answered 
the Captain with an admirable coolness, which completely silenced his 
brother. “It is very expressive, no doubt, but certainly unnecessary, 
and therefore vulgar. 

“To continue, in the game which I have likened to life, and which is 
played by rolling certain ivory balls about, a player may have luck for 
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a considerable time, but at last an unskilful stroke rolls the black ball 
into the number one hole instead of the number nine ; it gets into the 
way of all the others; it is a positive hindrance, instead of an assistance; 
his bad luck begins, and for the rest of the evening the game goes 
against him. ‘The simile drawn from the game played by ladies 
and children, may be easily understood by them. Bagatelle is a simple 
matter ; so is life to a certain extent. Luck goes a great way in either 
case. A pretty young lady who, never had a cue in her hands before, 
may sometimes beat him, who can play with such skill that on ordi- 
nary occasions he can name the hole it will fall into before he strikes 
the ball. But I am getting somewhat involved. You may get to the 
end of your tether, and when you do, beware—leave off the game—you 
will sure to be a loser. 

“That was the case with me. Unfortunately one cannot lay down 
the game of life. You must go on with that. After my retirement, 
with only half my little fortune from Merrion-street Dublin, everything 
went against me. If I essayed to play, I lost. IfI stayed at a country 
town, I had not money enough to make any show, and of course got 
no invitations. I went over to France, but I found no consolation 
there. I turned my talents to some account as a travelling companion 
or tutor—a chaperon to young fellows, who wanted to see life at home 
and abroad—and in this way I saw many men and many cities, but I 
found my patrons, who certainly were men of the highest family and 
of the purest blood in the English nobility, so insufferably insulting 
that I could not possibly continue to play that réle.” 

“The great people of England,” said Benjamin, “ are always very 
condescending and urbane.” 

“*Tis that which I complain of. Condescension and urbanity are very 
good things, and may be considerably enjoyed by a sadler, or a tailor, 
or that sort of thing, but to a man of education, and of a high intel- 
lectual organisation, let me tell you, sir, that the more you condescend, 
the more you insult. 

“ Ah, my dear boy! there is no state in the world more difficult 
to keep than that of a poor gentleman. Here was I, very often 
forced to apply to my good brother Benjamin here to help me in my 
need, to bully adverse tradesmen, and to live in a manner quite un- 
becoming my proper station. Life on the Continent is 'very delightful, 
no doubt, especially to those who have ‘a travelling carriage and a 
courier; but to him who has to look out every morning for his daily 
bread, it is not so very pleasant ; yet I would not have missed the life 
I led for—I will not use that vulgar expletive “the world”—but for a 
great deal; if I had the world, well and good; but I had not. But 
I saw the world; and poverty and low circumstances, make a pretty 
sharp pair of spectacles, I can tell you. I was the more annoyed at my 
luck—I use the term advisedly ; a great deal, of course, depends upon a 
man’s ownself, but his luck—I was the more annoyed at my luck from 
the circumstance that [ continually heard of every one of the people 
whom I was connected with succeeding in life. My Lord Sparrow- 
grass, who had not, when I knew him, the most distant hope of such a 
thing, through two unexpected deaths, fell into an earldom, and being 
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an earl was made General of Brigade at once, and had a crack regi- 
ment given him. Old Heartwell grew richer and richer, and Miss Amy 
married a young clergyman, who, everybody said, united talent, piety, 
and good looks, in a very extraordinary degree. Of course, they were 
happy. I was not. Providence, I presume, Benjamin, took rather a 
pleasure in tormenting me. But Sparrowgrass, Heartwell, and that de- 
ceitful flirt of a girl, Amy—all women are flirts, Benjamin—were not 
the only people who were made happy, malgré moi. Saul Mulveeny 
speculated with my money and grew rich, old Mulveeny himself grew 
richer ; nay, the very plotting, wretched, perjured widow, to whom I 
owed all my ruin and misfortune, grew rich too, at least, she had a very 
pretty penny left her, I can tell you. I was marching up and down 
Whitecross-street, on the county side, tired of smoking, cribbage, racket, 
coddum, dominoes, and all the pretty games which they play in that 
little Gehenna, when a fellow prisoner brought me a letter. It con- 
tained a twenty-pound note, which fluttered to the ground amidst the 
shout of my fellows, and the address was in the hand of a female. The 
letter bore an Irish post-mark. I was a great mind to send back the 
money, only there was no address. I thought of burning the note, but 
that would have been foolish. I, for a short time, had an idea of com- 
pounding with my creditors, and paying them 10s. in the pound (I was 
fast for the paltry sum of forty). But I did neither the one nor the 
other. I pocketed the gross insult, more especially gross, Benjamin, 
from the fact that on the inside of the paper which wrapped it up, I 
found, in a detestable scrawl, the following words :—‘ This note is pre- 
sented to Captain Smooth as the first instalment of the marriage por- 
tion of his unfortunate wife.’ There was a pretty insult! The tigress 
of an Irish woman herself, rolling, no doubt, in a vulgar and luxurious 
affluence, had dared to insult me thus. I noticed one other thing in 
that letter. The edge of the paper was blackened. It was not occa- 
sioned by the death of the relative who left them the money, but, as I 
afterwards found, byan event which would have thrown me into mourning 
had I had money enough to buy that outward indication of respecta- 
bility. My little boy, who, inheriting his mother’s constitution—my 
own is as strong as a man can possibly possess; you will find few men 
wear as well as I do—inheriting, as I say, his mother’s constitution 
and complexion, and I may say features (which were very homely, in- 
deed), had died at the age of eight years. It was a good job he did,” 
said Captain Smooth, in a consolatory manner, turning round to my 
uncle and myself, “for unless one is born to a coronet and ten thou- 
sand a year, or a splendid genius, and a nice place in society, upon 
m ” 

of Ephraim !” interrupted the saddler, quietly. 

“ There’s not much to live for. Well, there is not, Benjamin, what- 
ever you may say, and now just pass the decanter.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
HOW MRS. HORATIA GAVE A KISS FOR A BLOW. 


I PREFER giving the narration which follows both ‘from my mother’s 
and from my father’s lips. I do so, because I fancy that the former 
was the more truthful, but the latter imparted a colouring which might 
or might not be true. Untruths generally puzzle me very much. I 
have a difficulty, which even now I have not thoroughly surmounted—a 
great difficulty in believing a lie to be a lie. In the first place, I should 
somewhat wonder at an original and thorough liar. He must be a man 
of genius, an architect who builds upon no foundation ; a traveller who 
goes into unknown countries ; a pioneer who leads the way, and treads 
no one’s footsteps; an essayist who is no imitator. Such a man is not 
often to be found. Humanity does not produce one every day. No! you 
may depend upon it that in almost every statement there is a nucleus of 
truth. When Jones brags of having supped with the Prime Minister, 
there is a probability of his having smoked his pipe with the man cook. 
When Viator writes a book of Travels in Kamtschatka, we may presume 
that he has been as far as Buulogne. So I take both sides of the 
question, and endeavour thus to meet the truth. 

“Life in a debtor’s prison, although it may possess charms to the 
philosopher,” continued the Captain, sententiously, “is not always the 
most comfortable to the man. For myself, I may say that the chagrin 
which my situation occasioned, the vile company into which I was 
thrown, the ingratitude which I had on all sides experienced, and, 
above all, the confinement to which I was subjected, all combined to 
drive me into a low fever, from which the constitution which I possessed 
alone saved me. You take after me in that particular, Plantagenet,” 
Mr. Smooth was so kind as to say, “and if there is nothing else, which 
mind you I do not say, if there is nothing else for which you should be 
thankful for there is the one thing of my giving you an excellent consti- 
tution, a gift of inestimable value, for which every son who has it should 
go down on his knees twice a day to thank his father. At last I sank 
under the confinement. I had been endeavouring to keep up my 
stamina with the means which I possessed, and had dined rather freely 
with one or two of my chums, who were equally the sport of cireum- 
stances with myself. One, I remember, had been a fashionable physician, 
and another a wine merchant, and when I retired for the night I found 
that fever had a considerable hold upon me. In the morning I was 
worse ; in two or three days I was carried to the infirmary, and pro- 
nounced to be in a very critical state.” 

“ Notwithstanding, dear Plantagenet,” it is my mother who is con- 
tinuing the narration, “your father’s cruel treatment of me—his 
neglect, his selfishness, his very hatred of me (for he must have hated 
me, because he had so injured me), I could not but remember that he was 
the father of the dear little angel who had gone to Heaven. I used to 
watch the little boy every day in his illness, and almost every hour 
throughout his feeble life. He was never strong. He seemed born but 
to die. He was lent but for a season, and was then called away.” 
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“Tis the old story,” said little Bridget, as she read the passage some 
years afterwards. “In such things as these we women far surpass you 
men. ‘There is not a child born to you, but that, however good you 
may be, however fond or affectionate, you couple it with trouble or 
expense. If you live happily at home, it, poor little thing, somehow 
curtails your ease and your enjoyment. I am pretty sure that if 
Cupid aud Mrs. Psyche—the ladies did not assume their husbands’ 
names then,” gossipped the pretty gentle satirist—“ had survived their 
first passion, and had had a little Cupid born to inherit the paternal 
bow aud quiver, Cupidon pére would have petted him, perhaps ; but 
would certainly have regarded him as a bore ; whereas, we women, to 
whom all the first painful trouble falls, look upon our children as a 
pleasure, aud thank Heaven for the strange rare gift it places in our 
hands.” 

I kissed Bridget for the sentiment, but it pained me. 

To proceed. 

“When, therefore,” said my mother, ‘‘ my little fortune fell to me, 
my first idea was to write and tell your father, and to try and be re- 
conciled to him, for I loved him still. My mother would not hear of it, 
nor, indeed, would any of my relations. They warned me against 
throwing myself again into his arms; they implored me to look to 
myself ; they threatened to separate from me if I did so, and the elder 
Mr. Mulveeny, to make matters secure, executed a deed by which my 
little fortune, which yielded four hundred a year, was tied pretty closely 
to myself. Amongst those who were most opposed to my again seek- 
ing your father, was my dear friend, then Mrs. Amy Delafield, who 
was quite rancorous against your father. I quite understand her feel- 
ing, Plantagenet ; she had been very much in love with him, was a 
little jealous, and had never forgiven him for marrying me. All I 
could do was to make inquiries as to where he was, but I heard nothing, 
About that time, too, my dear little boy fell ill and died. Grief for his 
loss made me abandon my project for a time, till I heard unexpectedly 
that your unhappy father was in prison. My informant was Saul 
Mulveeny, who, as I afterwards heard, was himself the prime mover in 
the matter. I do not know why he so hated Captain Smooth, but hate 
him he did, and, going to London, bought, for a mere trifle, two or 
three bills which the Captain had accepted but not met, took proceed- 
ings against him, and locked him up. Saul told me this with great 
triumph. I hated him for his dirty work ; but it, at any rate, gave me 
a clue by which I found the Captain, and sent him money. When I 
next heard of him, he was dangerously ill. I forgot everything ; I 
forgave everything ; I quarrelled with my mother and uncle, and with 
no one to help me, for they all fell from my side, I crossed to England, 
hastened to London, and found the poor Captain strapped to his bed, 
and, with a strong coarse sheet bound across his chest, in a wild state 
of delirium. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


WHICH FINISHES AT THE OPERA. 


I HAVE been putting a moral restraint upon myself for some chapters, 
and I now think it quite time to take some indulgence. The novelist 
who undertakes to write about the lives of two different people at the 
same time, resembles the Irishman, who, in driving two pigs to market 
—a feat, by the way, nearly as difficult as that of driving two hundred 
—first permits one animal to lag behind, and then another, and has 
alternately to ply the whip upon the shoulders of each. The simile is 
homely, but it will serve. This kind of writing has long ago set 
“ Burke, on the Sublime and Beautiful,” and, indeed, the Sublime and 
Beautiful, too, at defiance, and uses the most vulgar and common 
similes at will, always provided that they will convey the image. I 
consider that herein, the writers are the best judges of what is proper. 

I have been longing to tell the public, that I fell in love. When, 
however, I come to that confession, I cannot but believe that the pub- 
lic must have been for some time fully aware of it. Why, if so, should 
I retrace my steps in that delightful wandering ?—why re-exhibit my 
weakness? My father knew of it long ago, and with a painful (to me) 
disquisition, went on to prove that wedded happiness was all moon- 
shine, that women were deceivers, and that the major part of men, 
especially those who were married, were fools. 

‘Doctor Johnson, sir,” he would say, adopting some of that sage’s 
Style, as he said it, “has observed that the usual way of making two 
people fools, is to place two young people in a room together, who 
know nothing of each other’s previous lives and tempers, but who have 
an idea, instilled by their parents, that they ought to fall in love with 
each other. They sigh, look at each other, exchange a few silly words, 
principally about each other—for all lovers are great egotists—and then 
part with a fixed idea that they are mutually necessary to each other’s 
existence. Well, they marry; and sir, in nine cases out of ten, they 
find it a swindle.” Captain Smooth struck his fist forcibly on the table 
as he spoke. 

“T faney, my dear father,” said I, looking up from the volume of 
Shakspeare—the play was Romeo and Juliet—that I was reading, “ that 
we do not manage matters in that way now. We do not—I hesitated 
—do, do not wait for the instructions of our parents. We fall in love 
ourselves.” 

“Very good,” said the Captain, “I was coming to that. You fall in 
love yourselves, and a pretty mess you make of it. Ab, my dear boy, 
there is a matrimonial market as well as other markets in this world. 
Young ladies are the wares and snares, mothers are the merchants, and 
young fellows like yourself—and I very much resembled you at my 
age—are the buyers. You bid for a woman equal to your ideal, all ten- 
derness, all sweetness, all obedience, all industry, for without industry 
no home can be happy, not even the richest and most luxurious. You 
marry a self-seeking, idle gossip, who, after all, knowing your heart bet- 
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ter than you do yourself, manages to be your master. You surrender 
your freedom ; you give up your independence ; you become a horse at 
amill. Daily cares, daily wants harass you; you find no love, no con- 
solation, no resource. What will her feeble talent in drawing, in 
crochet, do for you’ What good is her superficial knowledge of French 
or Italian, learnt at Brighton, to you? Howare you benefited by her 
singing (taught by the best masters), or by her knowledge of deport- 
ment, and the best method of entering aroom? What on earth does she 
know! In religion she is governed by the popular curate, or by the 
dominant preacher ; in medicine and care of health, aye, even of her 
own, she yields herself to the doctor ; in the market she is the slave of 
her cook; in her own language, she is often so ignorant, that she is duped 
by the veriest she-dunce who offers herself as a governess. That is a 
modern wife. Take heed, my boy, before you give yourself up to such 
as she, and I confess—he here gave a sigh—that what with schools and 
finishing governesses, I do not know where to look for an exception; 
they are allalike. I have not mentioned worse qualities, or I should, 
perhaps, shock you; bad and foolish as the young men of the present 
day are, I confess that I think the young women worse. Sham! all 
sham.” 

I was delighted. I was nearly telling my father so, for I had 
found one who was the very opposite to everything he had mentioned: 

Can I be blamed, then, for visiting Miss Bridget, as I did very often, 
and laying my heart at her feet? I found her always pretty and neat, 
always industrious, always busy. Evening was the time I generally de- 
voted to these calls, and then I would find her brother, Spencer, work- 
ing away with his pen, whilst Miss Bridget’s nimble fingers plied the 
needle. I used to wonder at his quickness, his kindliness, his vivacity, 
his good nature. My friend was working his way up, and had not a 
very great name then, and I found him engaged at all sorts of books, for 
not fancying himself a genius, he determined to ascend the literary 
ladder by hard work ; but I always found him conscientious, and from 
history to a child’s story, from a religious tract to a medical treatise, 
from a political leader to a sermon, I found him consulting all available 
authorities, and working through a book with a facility, a quickness, 
and a grasp of mind which astonished me. 

“You work a great deal, Spencer,” I said. 

“ Always at it,” said Bridget, watching his nimble pen scratching 
away. “ What with reading, thinking, and writing, he’s never still.” 

“Wrong there, Bridget,” said her brother, without looking up; 
“my fault is laziness. I am intensely lazy, or what should I not have 
done. Art is long, and time is short ; but after all, what is it ?” 

“You are like Captain Smooth,” cried his sister, archly looking at 
me; “he says that the men of the pen area lazy, idle, dissolute, worth- 
less set.” 

“« Really, Miss Bridget,” cried I, deprecatingly. 

‘“‘ He’s wrong, too,” cried Spencer, lifting his massive, heavy head, 
as he finished a paragraph, and put down his pen. “ Lazy, idle, dis- 
solute, in its classic sense, all classes are, and we may be, but not worth- 
less. No,” he continued, “I apprehend that a fine author is, in a 
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simply commercial value, mind me, simply COMMERCIALLY, one of 
the mes. valuable men a country can now-a-days produce. Living or 
dead, is he so. For him go ships to Russia, and marine store-shops 
are open for rags; for him paper-makers build mills, and thousands 
work them ; for him type founders, and cutters, compositors, pressmen, 
reading-boys and machinists exist ; for him artists and engravers, book- 
binders, tool cutters, leather dressers and board makers, goldbeaters, 
gilders and finishers ; for him and through him again, newsvendors, 
booksellers, the distributive trades, library keepers, and librarians. I pre- 
sume that I am speaking under the mark, when I say that Sir Walter 
Seott created the means of existence of a thousand persons per year, 
since he began to write, to this time. J am avery humble part, heaven 
knows, and so are others, but remember this, the gross amount of 
authors, have, without oppression or fraud, (what prince or merchant 
can so say ?) invented and created the means of subsistence of the gross 
amount of all those depending on the trades I mention. They have, 
moreover, done so out of their own heads. What noble inheritor can say 
so much? nay, taught and purified the world beside. It is only a 
jealous cant which calls them useless—a cant used by classes—members 
of which are often themselves dishonest.” 

“Bravo, Spencer,” cried Bridget, in the prettiest, quaintest style, 
“very much bravo! I like to hear you speak up for your class.” 

“ Aye,” returned he, tossing his thick hair backwards, “I have felt 
this, I mot méme. T’other winter I edited a magazine—a monthly. We 
were late, and disappointed in an article, and I had to sit up and write 
to supply copy. I did so at the office, and in the little glass cupboard 
of the reader, two days before Christmas Day, fell ill and weary. ‘I 
can’t do any more,’ said I, to the reader. ‘ We must go on after Boxing 
day, and chance being late. Good night.’” 

“Pray don’t go, sir, said the reader ; ‘that man there,’ he pointed 
to a compositor, ‘ we only took him on in the beginning of the week; he is 
on your work, and if you do not write, he will not earn enough for the 
Christmas dinner of his wife and child.’ ‘I did write,’ said Spencer, 
‘and as I crept home to bed thoroughly knocked up, I felt that I was 
of a commercial value to a fellow creature.” 

Spencer sat down again, and his steel pen scratched away with in- 
creased energy ; presently he started up and looked at his watch. 

“Dear, dear,” he cried, “I intended to take Bridget to the Covent 
Garden Opera. It is too late, now, for me, for I must finish this ; 
will you supply my place, Plantagenet? Here is the ticket for the 
box.” 

Of course I was only too happy, but Bridget hung back; at last, 
however, she consented to go. The opera, I remember, was the 
Lucia, but although charmed and as happy as two people could be, we 
did not attend to the artistes, and, dear reader, for a good reason, too, 
for in one of the very sweetest airs, whilst our hearts trembled to the 
singer’s harmony, my lips spoke of a far sweeter theme, and my ears 
drank in a still diviner music :—dear little Bridget told me that she 
loved me, 

(To be Continued.) 











SONGS OF A STREET MINSTREL. 


By Frank J. ScuDAMORE, 
—_— @— 
No. 1—THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


My Banjo! we’re wanted, and O! siquid vacui, 
Lusimus tecum in alley or lane. 
Let those songs be hushed, for just now to unpack you, [ 
Come for a grander and loftier strain. 
We are wanted! The bards of this recreant age 
Are sadly deficient in personal loyalty, 
For, while thoughts of “ the marriage,” the nation engage, 
And the Prince and Princess are completely the rage, 
Our poets can’t manage to muster one page 
Of praises to tickle the palate of Royalty. 
Ah me! if Victoria’s lot had been cast 
In a different century—say in the last— 
Fifty poets, at least, would have hastened to please her, 
By addressing her Albert with, “ Hail! mighty Cesar,” 
And saluting her child and herself with no dull ery, or 
Shout of O! matre pulchra filia pulchrior. 
But uuless something neat of this kind should be done 
For Glover's Cantata, by Fitzball or Bunn; 
Or the “ piper who plays before Moses” and Son, 
Should write, apropos of the general jollity, 
“ An occasional ode by a person of quality ;” 
I fear that the Bride and the Bridegroom will share 
The fate of those heroes, whoever they were, 
Who, wanting a Homer, were shorn of their glory, 
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And of many a Monarch, and Sage, and Inventor, 
Who, having no poet to hand down their story, 
Unwept and unknown, long& nocte urgentur. 


The City, ’tis true, will present an address, 

But e’en in these times of commercial distress, 

The City could scarcely contrive to give less. 

The address, I admit, of Waugh, Stephens, or Kennedy, 

Would be worth rather more to their creditors, any day, 

Than sonnet, or palinode, peean, or threnody. 

But your civic addresses, engrossed, as per order, 

And sent by My Lord Mayor and Mr. Recorder, 

Come cheap to the leaders of our Common Council, 
Who have really a wonderful copia verborum, 

Could they master some words which they always pronounce ill, 
And manage their business with greater decorum. 

For Deputy Bower runs on by the hour 

To Deputy Lorking, who never stops talking, 

Though Deputy Dakin his great speech is making, 

And Mr. De Jersey, quite competent, per se, 

To talk them all dead, rattles on without mercy, 

Whilst Deputy Pewtress tries vainly to fix 

His thoughts on the reasons of Deputy Hicks, 

Who is earnestly striving to point out a blot 

In the doctrines propounded by Deputy Lott, 

And Deputies Obbard, and Corney, and Holt, 
Who have more parts of speech than are known to our grammar 

And think that a silent man looks like a dolt, 
Contribute their share of the general clamour. 

So I think you'll confess 

That a civic address, 

From men of such fluency plainly the owners, 

Is a present not likely to ruin the donors ; 

And that, really, in doing their monarch the honour 

Of bestowing their tediousness largely upon her, 

Their donation is no such prodigious affair, 

As they give what they’re very well able to spare. 





Far other, I ween, would their conduct have been, 

In a different age, to a different Queen ; 

In Elizabeth’s court there’d have been a fine scene, 

Had her aldermen dared to go there empty-handed, 

And, indeed, ’twould have struck Mary, Charlotte, or Anne dead 
With surprise, had their citizens e’er had recourse 

To this marvellous sample of Burgesses’ sauce 

On the stage, too, I think, on occasions like this, 

An appropriate pageant were not much amiss; 
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Not that dreary Macbeth, with its rumpus and pother, 
Because one old Scotchman has murdered another; 
But some neat, allegorical, quaint, metaphorical, 
Half mythological masque or device 
Which net Browning, or Tennyson only, but any son 
Of the Muses could readily write in a trice. 
Thus :—Britannia (Miss Faucit, so dear to our heart 
As the Lady of Lyons, would jump at the part) 
Might give the young couple some words of advice. 
“My dear,” to the little Princess, she might say, 
* You’re a well grown young woman, and look very nice, 
“ But you're rather too young to be going away ; 
“ And your cards, at your age, are not easy to play. 
“ But you cannot do better than copy your mother, 
“Tf you wish to pass well thro’ life’s turmoil and bother ; 
“ Her counsel will prove of your troubles the softener, 
“So mind you write home once a week, if not oftener. 
“You are placed very high, but the higher they place you, 
“Beware! Celsse turres still decidunt casu 
“Graviore, and lightnings, whose pleasure and wont is 
“To spare level plains, summos feriunt Montes : 
“The very same storm that quite harmlessly brushes 
“The poor little heads of the reeds and the rushes, 
“ Brings down the tall pine with a terrible crash, 
“ And the higher the station, the greater the smash. 
“ As Horace informs us, the well prepared breast 
“ Still looks for a change when things seem at the best ; 
“In trouble is hopeful, but calm in prosperity ; 
“When attacked shows no fear, and, when safe, no temerity ; 
“ But stores up this maxim, to comfort and cheer it, 
‘“‘ And whatever the perils and cares that come near it, 
“Non, si male nung, ‘ dixit’ et olim sic erit.’ 
“There! Don’t cry! Idon’t want to alarm you, my dear, 
“ Perhaps, after all, there is little to fear. 
“ But if Frederick William hereafter should scold you, 
“Or your servants should make the house too hot to hold you, 
“Why, you know where I live, come back here, if you're able, 
“ And you'll find your old knife and fork still at my table.” 
Father Thames (Mr. Phelps! Sir, in dressing this part, 
Pray remember whose speech you have got to deliver, 
And don’t try to make yourself jaunty and smart, 
Or the people will think you present the New River). 
Father Thames having got Mr. Thwaites his permission 
To appear for one night in a decent condition, 
Would address the young Prince ; “ Sir, as every one knows, 
“You've a nice little wife, with a good box of clothes, 
“ And a handsome allowance, as money now goes, 
“ And you've large expectations, I hear, from your Father, 
“So the world would consider you fortunate, rather 
“Sed non possidentem multa vocaveris 
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“Recte beatum : don’t think a poor shaver is 

“ Less happy than one for whom all Fortune’s favour is. 
“Tile rectius oceupat nomen beati 

Qui callet angustam pauperiem pati, 

‘* Makes the most of lis little, and thinks it his duty 
“‘Sapienter Deorum muneribus uti. 

“Thus one, who was more of a sage than a rhymer, 

‘‘ Taught the great and the rich of his age, and oft showed ’em 
‘That station and fortune are useless if Timor 

“Et Mine, quo dominus, scandunt eodem, 

“ And that ’ere we make sure that their owners enjoy them, 
“We must first of all try to learn how they employ them. 
“ Par exemple, look at me! why, I’m known far and wide 

“ As the luckiest, wealthiest, foulest of rivers ; 

“Every day some fresh fleet brings new wealth to my tide, 

“ Every day, in return, I half poison the givers. 

‘“‘Oh! I pine and sigh for the days long gone by, 

‘When I hadn’t one billy-boy, brig, barge, or boat ; 
‘But my waves, to be sure, were so perfectly pure, 
“That I wouldn’t have given you, then, to secure 

‘“‘ All Robinson’s filters, one Robinson’s groat. 

“Then the Naiads—Don’t think the assertion erroneous, 
“For vixi puellis nuper idoneous, 

“ But those times are all changed, nought can ever restore ’em, 
“ And the thought of ’em serves renovare dolorem.” 

Next, Hymen—(Miss Keeley, whose figure and carriage, 
Like Hymen, are potent incentives to marriage, 

Would act in this part with much spirit and force)— 

“ Young people! you wish to be happy, of course, 

“T’ll give you some hints for your guidance :—My dear, 

“Don’t bother your husband with too much affection— 
“‘ At present, this rule must seem very severe, 

“ But you'll find I am right upon further reflection ; 

“If he wants to go out, and to leave you behind, 
“ Let him go, without pouting, and if you’ve a mind 
“To appear more than usually cheerful and kind, 
“Tie a shawl round his neck just to keep off the wind, 
*‘ And say that you're glad he is going without you, 
“ As you want a few minutes to look round about you— 
“Just to peep in the kitchen (for there you're afraid 
“ There ’ve been many things broken, of late, by the maid), 
“ And to count out the washing, and see that the clothes 
“‘ Are properly mended and darned, ere it goes. 
“If he sups with his uncle, and stays rather late, 
“ Don’t inquire too closely concerning his state 
“When he comes up to bed ; but next morn, when you wake, 
“Tf you hear him complain that his head and eyes ache, 
“ Say, you think it’s the weather, and get him to take 
“ Sixty drops of ammonia and ten grains of soda, 
“And over his breakfast he'll vow that you make 
“The best little wife ‘twixt the Weser and Oder. 
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“ As for you, sir, your course is exceedingly plain : 
“ If you’re anxious for ever her heart to retain, 
“ Don’t lose any occasion of showing your pride in her, 
“ And proving how fully you trust and confide in her ; 
“ Avoid all evasions, and fibs, and pretences ; 
“ Never scruple, outright, to confess your offences, 
‘And give her blank cheques for the household expenses. 
“ When you see her accounts (two or three times a year 
“You may just run them over)—the thing is to steer 
“°Twixt the very great fault of too closely inspecting them, 
‘“‘ And the opposite error of wholly neglecting them. 
“ What the butcher is charging for beef you may look, 
“ And tick off a few of his checks with his book ; 
“ Say, you're glad to perceive that she now makes a point 
“Of not ordering ribs—that extravagant joint. 
“Then diverge to the groceries ; just hint a hope 
‘That she'll keep down the bouse-flannel, hearth-stones and soap, 
“ Say, that congreves form quite a remarkable item, 
“ And the last were so bad that you scarcely could light ‘em. 
“ Then, quitting the subject, propose some excursion— 
“ Play, concert, ball, opera, something to please her, 
“ And she'll vow, as she gladly accepts the diversion, ° 
“There’s no husband like you *twixt the Oder and Weser.” 


Thus Hymen would speak. But, stop! Musa! quo tendis ? 
Desine pervicax ! non hoe jocose. 
Conveniet lyre, so let Hymen end his 
Remarks, which, though true, are decidedly prosy. 
Have some mercy at least on each feminine hearer ! 
Quick! Sing of the trousseau, et linque severa ! 
Nay! it boots not to tell what they know very well, 
For the “ Herald,” “ Court Circular,” “Standard,” and “ Post,” 
With a vigour of which they may properly boast, 
By bribing the Countess Perponcher’s soubrette 
And Count Wally de Hohenthal’s wally de sham, 
All the tit bits of news they were able to get 
By such means, in their columns have hastened to cram. 
And have told us the names of the squires and the dames 
Who have come to the wedding ;—how Howell and James, 
Farmer, Lewis and Allenby, Cook and Redmayne, 
In preparing silk, balzerine, mousseline de laine, 
And barége, have had plenty of work for a week ; 
How Miss Caley, of Windsor, was not left behind, sir, 
But got a large order for moiré antique ; 
How the Princess bought sundry sweet kid-boots from Gundry ; 
How her shoes for the ball were all ordered from Hall ; 
How little Miss Fife, of the School of Design, 
In planning the Bride’s dress, produced quite a marvel 
Of a sketch, which was quickly filled up by the fine 
And masterly needle of shrewd Mrs. Darvil ; 
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And how, in Her Majesty’s schools, the young varmints 
For many months back have been spurred to exertion, 
Trimming hundreds of white and mysterious garments 
With hundreds of yards of the finest “ insertion,” 
Which is lined with pink silk of the kind they call Persian ; 
How tradesmen of late have quite blocked up the gate 
Of the Palace, each bearing a ponderous freight 
Of very large boxes and very long bills ; 
And how the Bride’s cousins have worked her some dozens 
Of dear little night-caps with dear little frills. 
How the Prince’s new clothes for balls, dinners, and galas— 
But why stoops the Muse to immortalize tailors ? 
Leave these commoner matters, despising and shunning ’em, 
To the scissors and paste of Timbs, Doran, and Cunningham. 
Be it theirs to relate how the wedding passed off ; 
How the Bride’s Royal Pa, as he gave her away, 
Concealed his emotion by seeming to cough, 
And how loudly she promised to love and obey ; 
How poor old John Bird could scarcely he heard, 
As he mumbled the service ; and how, in his flurry, 
The Baron von Kneseback in trying to squeeze back, 
Caught his spurs in the train of the fair Lady Murray ; 
How few could look finer than Madame Zu Lynar ; 
How much Dr. Keep] admired the young couple ; 
And how Captain de Cosel and Captain von Schlieffen 
Ever since have been plunged much confusion and grief in, 
Having fallen in love, for no bounds their great folly knew, 
With two bridesmaids, the young Ladies Noel and Molyneux. 
For these things, gentle Muse, let some other bard care ; 
But our task is done, if we end with a prayer 
For the weal of the young and illustrious pair. 
If they have, as they surely will, children in plenty, 
Probos mores, Di, docili date juvente ! 
As years come upon them, may fewer cares meet ’em. 
Senectuti, Di, placide date quietem ! 
And when the last hour of existence arrives, 
And the stroke by no peasant or prince to be parried, 
May no one remember, reviewing their lives, 
That they ever regretted the day they were married. 
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THE ELDER OF THE TWO. 


By Goprrey TURNER. 
———-»>—— 


“The elder of the two ladies who now approached to meet Sir Everard seemed to be 
of the ripe age of forty, or it might be more.”—Fashionable Novel: 1835. 


“ Sunday.— Went to church and walked home with Tom Smith’s widow and daugh- 
ter. First time of seeing them since poor Tom’s death. Talked with Nelly of old 
times, and told her how often I looked back to them, being so much alone. Went in 
the evening, per invitation, to tea. Promised togo again. Mean to.”—Diary of an 
Individual: 185—. 


Tue elder of the two! Were I inclined her years to guess, 

I'd name a beauty’s ripest age, and add “ she might be—less.” 
Her free and honest nature could not grudge old Time his debt, 
But she wears her summers gracefully, and keeps their roses yet. 


I'm not “ Sir Everard,” you know; I’m simply Joseph Brown. 

I drudge all day in Thames Street, and I sleep at Camden Town. 
My reading’s not extensive ; but I think that, on a few 
Occasions, I have met that phrase, “ the elder of the two.” 


And, somehow, it suggests to me (although I don’t pretend 
Much fancy with my view of things in general to blend) 

And so, I say, those words we find on fiction’s pleasant page 
Tell of the shifting scenes of life—the change from youth to age. 


Here’s Nelly Smith—I mean young Nelly. “ Well,” you say, “justso; 
She’s beautiful.” She’s what her mother was, sir, years ago. 

You'd not suppose, perhaps, that I—but that’s all past and gone. 
And so we dreamers, too, shall pass. And so the world wags on. 


Oh, lucky Smith! (He died last year of typhus, you’re aware.) 
For bliss like yours a score of waning years you well might spare ! 
To see, in that young daughter’s face, the old, old light revive, 
Once her’s, the elder of the two; then fairest of the five! 


You knew, old friend now dead and gone, that there was one beside 
Who loved that merry bright-eyed girl you made your own pale bride. 
You knew it; and you trusted him. Thank God for that, I say! 
The thought has been my solace, Tom, for many a weary day! 


And as before the glowing coals in lonely thought I sit, 

And as I conjure up the past, and as the faces flit, 

Shall I be blamed if now and then, there seems to come across 
The brightness of the victory, some shadow of the loss? 


Nay, as on grimmer battle-fields, by kingdoms lost and won, 
The cause will be forgotten, ere the fight has long been done ; 
So I may count my struggle and its end alike as past ;— 
Perhaps, may take up, quietly, the other side at last! 


It’s strange. I almost feel again the old sensation here; 
The lapse of time, the bonds of fate—of habit—disappear ; 
I smile when to myself I own—Come, Joseph, entre nous, 
Be plain, my boy. You mean to ask the Elder of the Two. 
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THE MARRIAGE PERFORMANCES. 


WELL, they are over; and nobody went to Her Majesty’s Theatre 
with any intention of looking at the stage; and everybody agrees that 
Macbeth was, on the whole, played quite as badly as a reasonable person 
could expect; and there is nothing new left us to say about the singular 
choice of that tragedy, for a wedding festival, or in condemnation of Mr. 
Mitchell ; and so we will confine our observations to a point on which we 
can be original. Much needless regret, as it seems to us, has been vented 
upon the assumption that her Majesty’s Cousins German must have re- 
ceived unfavourable impressions regarding British talent. Now, really, 
this is charging the illustrious foreigners, and especially the Prussian 
Princes, with a more exacting and fastidious taste than they have mani- 
fested in other cases. Did any of our readers ever go to the Britannia 
Saloon, or the great National Theatre in Shoreditch? Did they ever see 
Mr. Brevis Furor Blackman, the Ebony Roscius, play Othello (he-yah, 
yah, yah ; whew! ) with his remarkable “ native” humour, and afterwards 
hear him sing ‘*’Possum up a Gum tree,” with his extremely elephantine 
fun? This is the artist who was the star of an English company, by 
whose performance of Shakspeare’s plays the good folks of Berlin were 
enchanted a few years ago. He received the highest encomiums of 
Prussian royalty, and was invested with some Order or other, before de- 
parting to revisit Hoxton and Whitechapel. We have seen him act, and 
we saw the Sadler’s Wells people play Macbeth at Her Majesty’s 
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Theatre ; and, in justice to the ladies and gentlemen who have so long 
been true to the standard of Mr. Phelps, we must say that, not even ex- 
cepting the performer of Banquo, or the individual who boasts that he 
“ did for him,” all who that night strutted and fretted their little hour, in the 
presence of royalty, deserve to be rewarded, each with the Order of Valour, 
the Ribbon of the Bath, a peerage, and a pension, quite as much as the 
Ebony Roscius deserved to be praised, enriched, and decorated for his 
performance of Shakespeare. 
G. T. 


SYNONYMES. 


AN accidental squib was let off, by a philosophical pyrotechnist of ten 
years, the other day, at the physiology expounded in that clever book, the 
Vestiges of Creation. Master Jackey had been set down to a quotation 
from Laplace, which he was enjoined to render into language of his own. 
One thing was clear to his infantine mind; namely, that the hard words 
were to be changed for others of the same meaning. He procured a dic- 
tionary, by the help of which, as may be supposed, he made a strange 
hash of the development theory; but the alteration of terms, iu one in- 
stance, was the best thing of the kind we remember to have heard of. 
What would Laplace have said, could he have known that his famons 
“‘ Nebular Hypothesis ” would come to be called a“ Cloudy Supposition”? 


aes 


TO EVERYBODY. 


Ir you want an excitement, are bothered, or glum, 
From a notion that things in the City look rum, 

If you're savage, because on your table you see 
Toujours boiled scrag of mutton and jamais perdrix, 


If your loving relations are given to snub, 

If there’s washing at home, and a bore at the club, 
If you find an alarming increase in your cares, 

If you've boils, shooting corns, or Leviathan shares, 


If you’re troubled with friends of the Tupperite sort, 

If your aunt makes you “try” her old twenty-four port, 
That you’ve poisoned yourself with again and again, 

If you'd fly from these manifold ills, take Tue Tratn. 
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EXTRAORDINARY 


SYMPTOM OF THE MILDNESS OF THE SEASON, 


I ontH wath protheeding patht Wethtmiathter Hall, 
With lady-friendth, one by eath thide ; 
And the on my left wath majethtic and tall, 
But I did not theek her for my bride. 
With feelingth platonic I gathed in the fathe 
Of that youthful, but dignified dame. 
On my right wath a thylphide, in muthlin and lathe, 
And I felt towardth her muth the thame. 
Yeth, I felt towardth her muth the thame, muth the thame ; 
Yeth, et thetera. 


The thylphide a pauthe in our trialogue broke : 
“What nithe pleathant weather” thaid the. 

(The thun thone with moderate warmth ath the thpoke, 
With the wind blowing freth from Eth. E.) 

I thummoned a look acquiethent, and thaid 
“Yeth it ith.’ At that moment the breeth 

From Thouth Eatht took effect on a cold in my head, 
Tho I finithed the wordth with a thneeth. 

Yeth I finithed, et thetera, et thetera. 


a 


[Thethe thtanthath—s-s-stanthath, the Editor meanth to thay, only he 
hath thomehow thlid into the thrange pronunthiathion of the thaid thtan- 
thath themthelveth—theem dethined for muthic ; pothibly for the air of 
“Marble Hallth.” They are thertainly leth pleathing than we thould 
have antithipated, theeing the thourth of their inthpirathion.—Ep. Tram. ] 


















CATALOGUE 


OFr 


ATLASES AND MAPS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 
6, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, SW. 


THE COMPLETE ATLAS 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


pega 225 Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, including Plans of celebrated Cities, 
and an Alphabetical Index to 25,000 places, designed and arranged under the superin- 
tendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, constructed and engraved 
on steel in the best manner, by eminent Geographers, with the new discoveries and other 
improvements up to the latest date. In one volume, strongly bound in half-russia, with 
the maps coloured, price 9/,.10s,; or bound in two volumes, half-morocco, price 10/, 


*,* A complete List of the Maps, Plans, and Star Maps, in this Atlas, will be found on the second, third, 
and fourth pages, 


THE GENERAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


Containing 174 Maps, exhibiting the political divisions and principal features of all the 
own parts of the world, with an Alphabetical Index, In one volume, half-morocco, 
or russia, price 7/. 7s. 


THE FAMILY ATLAS, 


Containing 80 CoLouRED Maps, with the Index. Half-morocco, price 3/, 3s. 

*,* Among the most important alterations to be found in this Edition, the Publisher would desire to men- 
tion — the of England and Wales, wrerny aarp J coloured by Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Directors 
General of the Beological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland; the revision of the Map of India, and of the 
Asiatic Archipelago, by John Crawfurd, Esq., F.R.S., author of the celebrated Dictionary of the Archipelago; 
the discoveries in Africa by Dr. Livingstone and others; the Arctic discoveries of Dr. Kane and others; in 
Australia, the results of the North Australian Expedition ; the thorough revision of the Map of New 
from the Admiralty Surveys of Captain Stokes, R.N., with Discoveries in the Interior, by Walter Mantell, 
Esq.; the Star Maps by Sir John Lubbock, Bart. ; and the Plans of London and Paris, showing all ¢he alterations 
in, those cities to the latest date, 


THE CYCLOPADIAN ATLAS, 
39 Maps, with Index. Price lJ. 1s, 
*,* This is the Companion Atlas to the National, English, and other Cyclopedias, 


ATLAS OF INDIA, 


26 Coloured Maps, revised by John Walker, Esq., Geographer to the Honourable East 
India Company. Half-bound. Price 1/. 1s. 


UNIVERSITY ATLAS OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


52 Maps, with Index. Price 11. 11s. 6d. Half-morocco, gilt edges. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
25 Maps, and Index to both Classical and Modern Maps, Price 12s. 6d. 
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"ANCIENT AND 


MODERN MAPS. 


Single Maps, Plain, 6d.; Coloured, 9d. 


-_-——<e 


1.. World, Wester Hemisphere } 














5, , Easterrr Hemisphere 

3. World on Mercator’s Projection, West. ) 

4. ———___—— — —, East. 

5. World, as nonin to the Ancients, West. } 

6, ——-—— + , East. f 

7.4W orld * the Cabical Pr ojection, on Six 
Sheets. Africa and South Europe. 

8. ay Middle America. 





9. ——III. Polynesia. 
10. —— IV. South Asia, 
11. —— V. North Pole. 
12. VI. South Pole, 

* The Cubical or Gnomonic Projection, has 
the peculiar property of describing the course 
of Spherical Grewt Circles by a straight line. 
Thesé Maps are, therefore, offered to Naviga- 
tors and Voyagers asa convenient snbstitnte 
for a Globe. Sold together in Wrapper only; 
price 3s. plain, and 48. 6d. coloured. 

13, Europe, General Map. 
14, British Isles. 
15. England and Wales, Geological. 5s. 
16. England and Wales, Canals and Railways. 
16a,England and Wales, Counties. 
17. England and Wales, on Six Sheets :— 

I, North-East, 








18. —— II. North-West. 
19, ——III, East Central, 
20. —— IV. West Central. 
21. —— V. South-East. 
Qa. —- VI. South-West. 


22. Scotland, General. 
93 os on Three Sheets :— 
. I. South to Perthshire, 
24, —— I. North. 
25, ——III. Islands — Hebrides, Orkneys, 
Shetlands, 
26. Ancient Britain, I. England. 
Il. Caledonia, 





28. Ireland, General, 
29 — on Two Sheets :— 
: I. North to Dublin, 
30. II, South to Dublin, 
31. Netherlands and Belgium. 
32. France, Ancient. Gallia Trarisalpina. 
32a.France, General Map, in Departments. 
33. France in Provinees, 
34.) France, on Three Sheets :-— 
a oe I. North-West from Paris, 
35. —— II. North-East from Paris. 
a III. South from Poitiers, 
37. Switzerland. 
37a, Italy, General Ancient Map. 
38. Italy, General Modern Map, with Sicily, 
Malta, Sardinia, and Corsica. 
39. Italy, Ancient, on 3 Sheets, . 
40. i Modern, on 3 Sheets, } I, North, 
41, ——,.Ancient, } . 
42. —~-, Modern, ( II, Central, 
43, ——, Ancient, 
44, ——, Modern, 








a IIT. South with Sicily, 


6, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, SW. 





| 45. Corsica, Sarditiia, and Balearic Islands. 
| 46. Spain and Portugal, Ancient, Hispania or 
| Iberia. 
| 47, Spain and Portugal, Modern. 
ia on Three Sheets =e 
I, North-West to Madrid. 
49, —— If. North-East to Madrid. 
50. III. South to Madrid, 
51. Portugal. 
5la, Germany, Ancient. 
52. Germany, Modern General Map. 
53. Germany, on Four Sheets :— 
I. North-West. 
54, —— II. North-East. 
55. —— IIE. South-West. 
IV. South-East, or 
56.4 Austrian Dominions, 
I. Eastern. 
57. —— II. Western. 
58, —— III. Southern, with Index Map. 
59. Poland. 
60. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, General 
Map. 
61. Sweden, South. 
62. Denmark, and part of Norway. 
Sweden and Norway, North, or 
63.4 Russia I, Finland and Lapland, to St. 
Petersburg. 
64. Russia in Europe, General. 
65. II. North-East to Perm. 
66. —— III. St. Petersburg to Memel. 
67. —— IV. St. Petersburg to Moscow. 
68. —— VV. Vilna to Kiev. 
69. ——— ‘VI. Moscow to Poltava. 
70. VII. Moscow to Astrakan, 
71. —— ——— Fill, The Pruth, Crimea, Sea of 
Azov, and Index Map. 
72. IX. Caucasus, Georgia. 
73. Turkish Empire in Europe and Asia. 
74, Grecian Archipelago, Ancient. 

75. Turkey, Ancient, on 2 Sheets —_ 
76, ———--’ Modern’ on 2 Sheets } > North. 
Ancient, | + 

78. ———- Modern, ju South. 

79. Greece, Ancient, 

80. — Modern. 

81. Asia, General Map. 

82. Asia Minor, Ancient, 

Modern, 

84. Syria, Ancient. 

, Modern. 

86. Palest.ne in the Time of our Saviour, 

87. ———— Modern. 

88. Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia, 

89. Persian Empire, East part of Ancient. 

90. Persin, Modern, 

91, Siberia—Western, Independent Tartary, 
Khiva, Bokhara, &c, 

92. Siberia—North Eastern, Kamtchatka. 

93. Siberia — South Eastern, and Chinese 
Tartary. 
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94, Pefsia, Eastern, Afghanistan, Beloochis- | 
tan, &c. 
95. India, General Map. 
95a. India, Index Map. 
96. India, on 13 sheets:— 
I. South; and Ceylon. 
II. Madras, Goa, Mysore, &e. 
Ill. Bombay, Nizam’s Dominions. 
1V. Circars, Nizam’s Dominions. 
V. Scinde, Gujerat, Cutch, &c. 
V1. Kandeish, Malwa, &c. 
VII. Allahabad; Behar, Bengal. 
VIII. Caleutta, Eastern Bengal, 
Sikhim, Bhotan, &c. 
IX. Delhi; Ajmeer, &c. 
X. Northern Bengal, Oude, Ne- 
paul, &e. 
XI, The Punjab, Gholab Singh’s | 
Dominions, &c. 
XU. Punjab, Cabul, Rajpootana. 
. China. 
. China and Birmah, Pegu, part of Cochin 
China, Siam, Assam, &c. 
. Malay Archipelago: Sumatra, Java, Bor- 
neo, Singapore, Labuan, &c. 
. Islands in the Indian Ocean, enlarged, 
Madagascar, Mauritius, &c, 
Japan. 
. Africa, General Map. 
. Africa, North, on 5 sheets :— 
é I, Morocco. 
. — II. Algiers. 
. — Ill. Tunis, W. Tripoli. 
. —— IV. Tripoli. 
—— V, Tripoli, N. W. Egypt. | 
. Africa, Ancient, or Libya, on 2 sheets: — 
1. Mauritania to Byzacium. 
II. Syrtis Minor to Alexandria, 
. Egypt, Ancient. 
. ——- Modern. 
. Africa, West, on 2 sheets :— 
I, Senegal River to Cape St. Paul. 
. — Il. Central; Bight of Benin to | 
Lake Chad. 
25. Africa, South, Cape Colony, Kaffraria. 
26. Islands in the Atlantic, enlarged, Azores, 
Canaries, Cape de Verd Islands, &c, 
. America, North, General Map. 
. America, North, British Territories. 
. America, North, United States & Canada. 
. America, North, on 15 sheets. 
I, Nova Scotia and part of New | 
Brunswick, &c. :— 
II. Lower Canada, parts of Maine, 
New Erunswick, &c. 
III. Upper Canada, parts of New 
York and Michigan. 
IV. Lake Superior, part of Upper | 
Canada, North Michigan. 
V. Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa. 
VI. New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Khode Island, 
New Jersey. 





North America— continued. 
VII. Pennsylvania, Virginia, Mary 
land, Delaware,New Jersey, 
and District of Columbia. 


.— + VIIE Ohio, part of Kentucky, 


Indiana, and Virginia. 


38. —— IX. Part of Missouri, Illinois, 


Iowa, and Indiana. 
X. Arkansas, Tennessee, Eastern 

parts on Mississippi, Mis-° 
souri, &c. 

XI. North and South Carolina. 

XII. Georgia, Tennessee West, 
North Carolina West, South 
Carolina West, Alabama W. 


2, —— XIII. Louisiana West,- Mississippi 


West, Alabama East. 


. oo XIV, Florida, . 


. —— XV. Nebraska, Kansas; Texas, 
California, New Mexico, 
Utah, & Northern Mexico. 


5. America, North, South Mexico, Central 


American States. 
. West India Islands and Caribbean Sea, 
. British West Indies, enlarged, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Antigua, &. 
. America, South, General Map. 
. America, South, on 6 sheets :— 
I, Ecuador, New Granada, Vene- 
zuela, and part of Brazil. 
. — II. Guyana and North Brazil. 
. —— III. Bolivia and Peru. 
. — IV. South Brazil, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay. 


53. —— V. Argentine Republic and Chilé, 
54, —— VI. Patagonia, with South Shet- 


lands. 


. Pacific Ocean. 


3. Islands iu the Pacific, enlarged. 
. Australia, General Map. 


.* Australia, Double Map. 


. New South Wales, with Plan of Sydney. 
59. Western Australia and Van Liemen’s Land. 
30. New Zealand. 


. Principal Rivers in the World, showing 
their Courses, Countries, and Compara- 
tive Lengths, with an Index of Names 
of Rivers, giving References to Num- 
bers in Map, and Lengths in English 
Miles. 


PLANS OF CITIES. 


. Amsterdam, with Environs, and Views 


of Public Buildings. 


. Antwerp, with Views of Public Buildings. 
. Athens, with Panorama, from an original 


Drawing by C. R. Cockerell, Esq., A.R.A, 
Views of Public Buildings, and Sketch 
of the Acropolis, restored. 


5. Berlin, with View of Public Buildings. 
56. Birmingham, with Environs, and Views 


of Public Buildings. 


. Bordeaux, with Views. 
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PLANS OF CITIES—continued. 
168. Boston, with Charlestown and Roxbury. | 188. Madrid, with Views of Public Buildings. 
169. Brussels and Environs, with Views of | 189, Marseilles, 
Public Buildings. 190. Milan, with Views of Public Buildings, 
170. Calcutta, with Views of Buildings. 191. Moscow, with Views of the City. 
170a.Canton and its approaches, Macao and | 192. Munich, with Panoramic View. 
Hong Kong, with the River from Macao | 193. Naples, with Views. 
to Canton. 194. New York, with Views, 
171. Constantinople. 195. Oporto, with Environs and View. 
172. Copenhagen, with Panoramic View. 196. pod ae . : sae 
173. Dresden, with Views of Public Buildings, 197, }Paris, with Views of Public Buildings. 
174, Dublin, with Views of Public Buildings. | 198. ——— Environs of. 
175. Environs of, 199. Parma, with Panoramic View. 
176. Edinburgh, with Views of the Castle and | 200. St. Petersburgh, with Views, 
Public Buildings. 201. Philadelphia, with Views. 
177. Environs of. . - 202. Pompeii, with Panoramic View. 
178. Florence, with Views of Public Buildings. { 203. Rome, Ancient, with Views of Public 
A new edition, 1857. Buildings. 
179. Frankfort, with Panoramic View. 204. Modern, with Views of Public 
180, Geneva, with Plan of Environs, and View. Buildings. 
181, Genoa, with the Fortifications, and Views | 205, Stockholm, with a View. 
of Public Buildings, 206. Syracuse, with the ancient remains, and 
182, Hamburg. View. 
183, Lisbon, with Environs, and View. 207. Toulon, with Panoramic View. = 
184, Liverpool, with Views of the Town in | 208. Turin, with Views. 
1650, a Plan of the Town in 1729, ak a with its Environs, and Views of 
and Sketches of Public Buildings. | 210. Public Buildings, 
185. hall ted to 1857 | 211. Vienna, with View of Public Buildings. 
186 a nich aot a cic | 212. Warsaw, with Views of Public Buildings. 





187. Environs of. 





CELESTIAL MAPS. 
THE STARS ON THE GNOMONIC PROJECTION, Designed and 


Arranged by Sir Joun Luspock, Bart. 6 Maps, plain, 3s.; coloured, 6s. 





Larger size, 26 by 25 inches, plain, 7s. 6d.; coloured, 12s. 


Purchaser's can have any of the above in case, or on roller, or bound according to their 
order, at a@ moderate charge, on applying to the Publisher. 


THE ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO THE MAPS, 


For Binding with the ATLASES, or in One Volume 8vo., cloth, 5s 





Ge The low price of this extensive series of Maps induces the Publisher to repeat, 
that they are in every respect of the highest character ; and, as a whole, their supe- 
riority in scale, accuracy, and engraving, over any other general collection, may be 
justly asserted. The series, in fact, contains pre-eminent examples of the English 
School of Cartography, the merits of which are admitted ; and although other Maps 
are still sold at a six-fold price, their inferiority is in many cases very evident. The 
latest discoveries and alterations are inserted on the plates, as soon as authenticated, 
and several of the Maps have been repeatedly re-engraved—the whole series being thus 
rendered a faithful delineation of the current state of Geographical Knowledge. 
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TE PusiisHeR of the Maps designed and arranged under the superintendence of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge has prepared for use in Harrow 
School, by the desire of the Head and other Masters— 


I 


THE HARROW ATLAS OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


TWENTY-NINE MAPS, with INDEX, 
Price 12s, 6d., cloth lettered, 


Il, 


THE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


FOURTEEN MAPS, with INDEX, 


Price 7s., cloth, 


Ill, 


THE HARROW ATLAS OF 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


TWENTY-THREE MAPS, with INDEX, 
Price 12s. 6d., cloth. 


Iv 


THE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


ELEVEN MAPS, with INDEX. 
Price 7s., cloth. 
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MAPS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 
Agent, by appointment, for the Sale of 
THE ORDNANCE MAPS, AND ADMIRALTY CHARTS. 








In addition to the Maps mentioned in this List, the Stock of Edward Stanford includes all 
the best Maps published in England, the Colonies, or the Continent. 








THE WORLD. 
JOHNSTON’S COMMERCIAL CHART OF THE WORLD, on Mer- 

cator’s Projection, containing the position of every place of Commercial Importance, 
and showing the principal Currents of the Ocean, with their direction and rate of 
progress, with an enlarged Map of Central Europe, giving the Railway Communica- 
tions, and distinguishing the States forming the German Customs Union; Tables of 
Distances between the principal Ports, &c. Scale, about 5$°to 1 inch; size, 6 feet by 
4 feet 8 inches; in 4 sheets, coloured, 2/, 12s. 6d.; mounted in morocco case, or 
rollers varnished, 3/. 3s.; on spring roller, 6/. 6s, 


EUROPE. 
EUROPE.—A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE, exhibiting the 


Different Systems of Rocks according to the latest Researches, and from Inedited 
Materials. By Sir R. I. Muremason, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., &c., Director-General of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland; and James Nicon, F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S., Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. Constructed 
by A. Kerra Jounston, F.R.S.E., &c., Geographer to the Queen, Author of the 
‘Physical Atlas,’ &c. Size, 4 feet 2 by 3 feet 5 inches, Price, in sheets, 3/. 3s.; 
in a cloth case, 4to., 3/, 10s, 


EUROPE.—JOHNSTON’S PHYSICAL MAP OF EUROPE, forming 
part of a new series of original illustrations of Physical Geography. By A. Kerra 
JounsTon, F.R.S.E., Author of the ‘Physical Atlas.’ Size, 4 feet 2 inches by 
3 feet 6 inches, Uniform with the General School Maps. Price, with Text Book 
in cloth, and rollers, 10s.; ditto, varnished, 12s. each. ’ 

*,* For a complete List of Johnston’s Maps see Stanford’s List of Educational Maps, which may be 
had on application, or per post for one stamp. 


BRITISH ISLES. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—GEOLOGICAL MAP OF 
THE BRITISH ISLES and part of France; showing also the inland navigation by 
means of aivers and canals, the railways and principal roads, and sites of minerals, 
By J. A. Knipe. Seale, 12} miles to 1 inch, Size, 66 inches by 52, On 4 sheets, 
eoloured, price 75s.; C. R. V. 84s.; in morocco case, 84s.; on spring rollers and lath, 
61. 16s. 6d.; or in mahogany box also, 7/, 17s. 6d. 

The soundings and tidal observations around the coast are delineated from the 
surveys of the Admiralty and Trinity House, and illustrate the position of the tidal 
wave at successive hours; and by a series of contour lines show the limits of sound- 
ings at various depths, The geology of the three kingdoms is beautifully illustrated, 
and is accompanied by an extensive list of original authorities—by a series of sec- 
tions on a large scale, to which each author’s name is attached, commencing with the 
most recent formations and descending through each minute subdivision to the pri- 
mary rocks—by the nomenclature .of systems and formations in English, French, 
and German, and their average thickness, with a reference to the map by conven- 
tional letters and signs as well as by colours—by the position of mines, coalpits, 
quarries, &c. Railways, roads, canals, and the usual steam-boat tracks, are de- 
lineated; also the navigable extent of the rivers, and the heights of mountains. 
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ENGLAND & WALES. 
GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. By Sir Roperick 


Impey Murcuison, F.R.S., D.C.L., Director-General of the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Third Edition, corrected to the present -date, fully 
coloured by hand. Sheet, price 5s.; case, 7s, 














EXTRACT FROM THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 

“ The new edition of the Geological Map of England and Wales, originally issued by the Society for 
“ the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, bas been revised and recoloured under the immediate superin- 
“ tendence of Sir Roderick Murchison; the colours used for the indication of the several geological 
“ formations having been made to correspond with the colours at present used in the sheets of the large 
“ Geological Map of Great Britain and lreland, now in progress of construction and publication by the 
“« National Geological Survey, of which Sir Roderick is the Director-General. Small as is the scale of the 
“ map under notice (twenty-eight miles to an inch), still the general geological features of the country, 
* and inferetially the physical aspects also, are clearly and correctly displayed, rendering it a valuab: 
“little vade-mecum for geologists, both amateur and practical, for surveyors, mining-engineers, and 
“ tourists. ‘To travellers this little map, with its clear definition of the railway lines, and the geological 
“ nature of the ground over which they pass, must render many an otherwise dreary railway journey e 
“ source of intellectual pleasure. This edition of the map has several local corrections of the extent 
“and exposures of the strata, especially in the midland counties, including the South Staffordshire coal 
* district.” 

A SPLENDID MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, on a scale of 
5 miles to an inch, with all the Railroads and Railway Stations distinctly laid down 
(projected from the Triangulation, made under the Direction of the Hon, Board of 
Ordnance). The Map comprises the principal Roads, Rivers, and Canals; the Par- 
liamentary Divisions of Counties; the Site of nearly every Church, distinguishing the 
nature of the Living; the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry; and the Distance in Miles 
and Furlongs of each City and Town from the General Post Office, London. 9 sheets, 
price 2/, 12s. 6d., coloured and mounted on canvas and rollers; or in case, 3/. 13s, 6d.; 
rollers varnished, 4/. 4s.; spring rollers, 6/. 6s, 


STANFORD’S TRAVELLING RAILWAY & ROAD MAP OF ENG- 
LAND AND WALES, on a scale of 12 miles to the inch. Size, 36 inches by 42, 
fully coloured. Price, 1 sheet, 6s.; case, 8s. 6d.; rollers varnished, 12s, 


MAPS OF LONDON, COLOURED TO SHOW THE 
NEW POSTAL DISTRICTS. 


A NEW MAP OF LONDON, on a Large Scale, compiled from actual 
Survey, comprehending all the recent improvements, and coloured to show new 
Postal Districts. Size, 74 inches by 50 inches, In case, price 42s.; or on rollers and 
varnished, 3/. 3s. 


THE MAP OF LONDON, coloured to show the New Postal Districts, 
prepared by direction of Her Majesty's Postmaster-General, for the use of the Pro- 
vincial and London Post Offices, to facilitate the earlier delivery of letters, &c. 
Sheet, price 5s.; case, 7s, 6d.; rollers varnished, 10s. 6d. 


SKETCH MAP OF THE LONDON POSTAL DISTRICTS, extending 
upwards of 12 miles from the General Post Office, with a list of principal places and 
the district in which they are situate (prepared for the Postmaster-General’s Annual 
Report). One large sheet, price 2s.; case, 4s. 6d.; rollers varnished, 7s. 


THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETYS MAP OF LONDON, 
coloured to show the New Postal Districts, with the Post Office list of principal 
streets and places as divided into Postal Districts, by command of the Postmaster- 
General. Plain, price 1s.; coloured, 1s, 6d. in sheet, or folded; mounted on linen 
in case, 2s. 6d.; rollers varnished, 6s, 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF LONDON AND [TS ENVIRONS: 
By Rospert W. Myung, C.E., F.1.B.A,, &c. &c. This Map comprises an area of 
159 square miles, and by shaded contours indicates 10 feet altitudes above Trinity 
high-water mark. Sheets, plain, price 4s.; ditto, coloured Roads, 6s. 6d.; mounted 
in case, 2s. 6d. additional, 
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ENVIRONS OF LONDON.—Map of the Environs of London, reduced 
from the Ordnance Survey. Coloured to show the New Postal Districts. Scale, 
half inch to one mile; size, 354 inches by 253 inches, 1 sheet, plain, price 2s.; folded 
in case, 2s, 6d.; coloured, 3s.; folded in case, 3s. 6d.; coloured and mounted in 
case, 5s. 

LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. —Three Companion Maps of the 
Contours of London and its Environs. By Ropert W. Myung, C.E., F.G.S., F.S.A., 
Fellow Inst. Brit. Architects. Scale, 3 inches to 1 mile; area, 176 square miles; 
size, 5 feet by 3 feet 5 inches. 

The Maps are coloured in the following distinct forms :— 

1st. Geologically, representing the surface soils of the Metropolis, 

2nd. The thirty-seven districts of the Board of Works and lines of.the principal 
Sewers. 

3rd. The districts of the Nine Water Companies indicating the inhabited area of the 
Metropolis. 


No. 1. Price in Sheets, coloured, £2 10 0 Or mounted £3 0 0 
No. 2. do. do 3 80 in folio, 315 0 
No. 3. do. do. 8 8 0 cloth lettered, 315 0 


Price of the complete set in sheets, 8/.; in folio cloth cover, lettered, 9/. 15s. 


SCOTLAND. 
STANFORD'S TRAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND, with the Coach- 


roads and Railways, height of Mountains, &c., on a suitable size and scale for 
Tourists, showing also the Rivers, Canals, Lochs, Islands, &c. Size, 26 inches by 21; 
scale, 12 miles to linch, Sheet, price 2s. 6d.; mounted on cloth in case, 3s. 6d.; 
rollers varnished, 8s. 


NEW TOURISTS MAP OF SCOTLAND. By A. Keira Jounston, 
F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E., &. Size, 3 feet by 2 feet. Containing 7439 names of places, 
with a complete Index in letterpress. Price 7s. 6d. in case. 

This work was constructed at great expense from the Trigonometrical and Detail 
Surveys of the Boards of Ordnance and Admiralty, and contains an extensive collec- 
tion of private and unpublished materials, representing the true physical and topo- 
graphical features of the country. 


A MAP OF SCOTLAND, with all the Railroads and Railway Stations, 
the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry, &c. &c., distinctly laid down. The Map also 
comprises the principal Roads, Rivers, Canals, Lochs, Mountains, Islands, &c. &c. 
Scale, 5} miles to an inch; size, 76 inches by 52. In 6 sheets, coloured, price 2/. 2s. ; 
mounted on canvas and rollers, or in case, 3/, 3s.; rollers varnished, 3/. 13s. 6d.; 
spring rollers, 5/, 5s, 


EDINBURGH AND ITS ENVIRONS.—Plan of Edinburgh and its 


Environs, Mounted in one case, price 3s, 6d. 


IRELAND. 


STANFORD'S TRAVELLING ROAD AND RAILWAY MAP OF 
IRELAND, showing also the Rivers, Canals, Lochs, Mountains, &c. Price, sheet, 
2s. 6d.; case, 3s, 6d.; rollers, varnished, 8s. 


IRELAND.—A General Map of Ireland to-accompany the Report of the 
Railway Commissioners, showing the principal Physical Features and Geclogical 
Structure of the Country; constructed in 1836, and engraved in 1837-8. Scale, 
4 miles to 1 inch; size, 81 inches by 66. On 6 sheets, plain, price 20s.; also 
— - mounted in case, 2/, 2s.; rollers varnished, 2/. 10s.; spring rollers, 

. 14s, 6d, 
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DUBLIN AND ITS ENVIRONS—PLAN OF DUBLIN AND ITS 
ENVIRONS.—Mounted in one Case. Price 3s. 6d. 








*,* For List of Maps and Guide-Books adapted for Travellers and Tourists, see Stanford’s 
Tourist’s Catalogue, forwarded per post on receipt of a Postage Stamp. 


a 
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INDIA. 


STANFORD'S MAP OF INDIA, based upon the Surveys executed by 
order of the Hon. the East India Company, the Special Maps of the Surveyor-Gene- 
ral, and other authorities, showing the latest territorial acquisitions of the British, 
the independent and protected states, the railways, canals, military stations, &c.; 
together with a continuation of the British Trans-Gangetic provinces, and diagrams 
exhibiting distances and bearings from the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay. On 2 large sheets. Price 18s, 6d.; mounted in case, 25s.; canvas, 
roller, varnished, 31s. 6d. 


INDIA.—A Physical and Geological Map of India. By G. B. Greenovan, 
| Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. 9 sheets, coloured, price 3/, 3s.; case or rollers, 4/, 4s, 


Extract from the Address delivered at the Anniversary Meeting of the Geological 
Society of London by William John Hamilton, Esq., President of the Society :— 

“ The Geological Map of India by Mr. Greenough is a worthy counterpart of his Geological Map of 
“England. We all know the careful and systematic manner in which Mr. Greenough has for a lon 
“ series of years collected and arranged information respecting the geography, geology, and other kind: j 
“ branches of knowledge from every portion of the globe, and many have been the regrets which 1 have | 
“heard uttered, that, with such a mass of systematically-arranged information as he possesses, greater } 
“than that of any other individual, he should not already have enabled us to benefit by its publication / 
“in some form or other.” | 


JOHNSTON’S NEW MAP OF INDIA, with the roads, railways, and 


military stations, noticed in the insurrectionary movements. Sheet, price 1s. 6d.; 
case, 3s. 6d, 


GENERAL MAP OF INDIA, published under the Superintendence of 
the Useful Knowledge Society. With the latest corrections, and exhibiting, by the 
mode of colouring, the British Territory, the Subsidiary, Tributary, and Indepen- 
dent States. Folded, price 1s.; case, 2s. 


STANFORD’S NEW SPECIAL MAP OF THE REVOLTED DIS- 
TRICTS OF BRITISH INDIA, comprising the North-West Provinces, the Punjaub, 
Upper Bengal, and the States of Central India, including all the localities of the 
Sepoy insurrection, and showing the railways, military and post-office stations, &c. 
In sheet, folded, price 2s. 6d.; in case, mounted, 5s.; size, 31 inches by 26. 


PLAN OF CALCUTTA, with Views of Buildings. Folded, price 1s. ; 


mounted in case, 2s. 


MAP OF DELHI AND ITS ENVIRONS, from Plan and other original 
materials transmitted from India, and the surveys of the Honourable East India 
Company. Price in sheet, coloured, 1s,; case, 2s. 6d. 


PLAN OF DELHI, copied and zincographed at the Ordnance Survey 
Office, Southampton, from a MS. plan in the possession of Col. Edward Harvey, 
Unattached. Price, plain sheet, 1s.; case, 3s, 6d.; coloured sheet, 5s.; case, 7s, 6d. 


DELHI.—A splendid chromo-lithograph of the City of Delhi and the 
surrounding country. Drawn by A. Macture, from native and other original 
sketches and drawings. With references to the more important and interesting 
localities, giving a correct and vivid representation of this important seat of conflict, 
the former capital of the Patan and Mogul empires. Price, plain, 2s. 6d.; fully 
coloured, 4s. 6d.; size, 27 inches by 20. 
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PALESTINE. 


A MAP OF ARABIA PETRA, THE HOLY LAND, AND PAR1 
OF EGYPT (ANCIENT AND MODERN), exhibiting their Physical Features, 
accompanied with Geological Notes. Well suited to illustrate those parts of the Old 
Testament which relate to the Exodus and Journeyings of the Israelites, and their 
Settlement in the Land of Promise. Compiled from the most authentic sources of 
information. By RicHarp PaLMer. Scale, 10 miles to 1 inch; size, 51 inches by 38. 
On 3 sheets, coloured, price 18s.; on canvas, in’case, or black roller, 25s.; mahogany 
roller, varnished, 30s. : 

This Map contains an engraved Memoir of the Journeyings of the Israelites, com- 
prised in four columns. I. The date from the Exodus, when ascertained. II, The 
name of the place or station with its signification, and the events in the order in 
which they occurred. III. Scripture references. And IV. Copious extracts from 
various modern travellers (with references to their works), descriptive of the route 
of the Israelites, or of the place of their encampment. Where the sites of cities, 
towns, &c. have been ascertained, the modern names are inserted. The heights of 
muny of the mountains are given, and descriptive notes of their geological formation 
are introduced. Concise notices respecting the features of the country are also 
interspersed over the face of the Map. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.—Map of the Eastern Frontier of the Cape 
Colony, compiled by Henry Hay, Draughtsman to the Royal Engineers, Cape 
Town, from Military and other Surveys; dedicated, by permission, to Sir J. F. Bur- 
goyne, K.C.B, Sheets, price 21s.; ease, 25s.; rollers varnished, 1/, 11s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Hall is draughtsman to the corps of Royal Engineers at Cape Town. He has prepared this map 
“ from military and official surveys, and appears to have carefully indicated every feature of importance 
“in the configuration of the eastern Cape Frontier. Not only are the geographica! divisions of the 
“ country noted, with the rivers, towns, roads, and district borders; distinct marks are also affixed to 
* point out the old and new military lines and signal stations, the several missionary settlements, the 
“ sites of engagements, the native kraals, the anchorages on the coast, and the rectified boundary. The 
“* map has been constructed on the scale of ten miles to an inch, and is about three feet square. Itisa 
“ valuable aid to the geographical delineation of Southern Africa, and will, doubtless, be of considerable 
“ use to the Government as well as to the colonists generally.”—Atheneum. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


MAP OF THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. Published under the 
Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Sheet, 
price 1s. 6d,; case, 3s, 


MAP OF THE SETTLED DISTRICTS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
By H. Hicernson and Joun W. Painter. Sheet, price 4s.; mounted in case, 6s. 6d. ; 
rollers varnished, 10s. 6d. 


MAP OF NEW ZEALAND.—The Useful Knowledge Society's Map of 
New Zealand recently thoroughly Revised from the Admiralty Surveys, and additions 
in the interior. By WatreR MAnTELL, Esq., &c. Folded, price 1s.; mounted in 
case, 2s, 


A MAP OF THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY, NEW ZEALAND, 
showing the Freehold Sections and Pasturage Runs. ‘The Map is based upon the 
Admiralty Surveys, the Trigonometrieal Survey made by order of the Provincial 
Government, and the communications of Colonists. Scale 5 miles to the inch, with 
an enlargement of Christchurch and its Neighbourhood, on a scale of half an inch to 
amile, Sheet, price 7s. 6d.; case, 10s.; rollers varnished, 15s. 


*,* For complete list of Maps and Guides for Emigrants to Australia, New Zealand, Ganeda, &c., see 
Stanford’s “ Emigration Catalogue.” Sent free per post on receipt of one postage stamp. 
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AMERICA, 


A GENERAL MAP OF THE UNITED 8 
NORTH AMERICA, constructed from the most rec 
the different Departments of Government, and valual 
Auex. Keita Jounston, F.R.S.E., and Professor H. 
Pennsylvania. Sheets, price 2/, 12s, 6d.; rollers or ca. 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, THE | 
MEXICO, AND THE WEST INDIES; showing the 
the Pacific Ocean, 4 sheets, coloured, price 20s. ; cas 








MAP OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMI 
PROVINCES, MEXICO, THE WEST INDIES, A 
WITH PART OF NEW GRANADA AND VENEZUE 
case, 16s.; rollers varnished, 21s. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA.—Pocket 3 


and Canada, Sheet, 3s.; mounted on cloth in case for 


BRITISH AMERICA.—Bovcuerrr’s Map of tl 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and 1 
large Section of the United States. Scale, 14 miles t 
Price 80s.; rollers, 5/.; rollers varnished, 5/. 10s. 


CANADA, UPPER AND LOWER, WITH TH 
of these provinces, in 2 sheets, are published in the serir 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know] 
1s. 6d. ; mounted in cage, 3s. 6d, 


EMIGRATION MAP OF BRITISH NORTH A 
Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswic 
and Cape Breton. Size, 4 e@t 3 inches by 3 feet 6 inches. 
15s.; or in pocket case, 12s, 


CANADA.—JOHNSTON’S TRAVELLING MAF 
LOWER CANADA, with the railways. Mounted, in cas 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
CENTRAL AMERICA.—Map of Central America, 


of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa 

Belise and Mosquito, with part of Mexico, Yucatan, and Ni 
Routes between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by way of T« 
Nicaragua, and Panama, with additions from the latest Su 
By 8. Moss, Col. Ltoyp, Garriia, Copazzi, Hucues, Carr 
the Railway Surveys in Honduras, contributed by the Hon 
Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States to the Republics of ( 


price 7s. 6d.; case, 10s. 
MADEIRA. 


PHYSICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF 
MADEIRA, with Panoramic Views of the principal points ¢ 
by J. M. Zrecter, C.F.R.G.S,, from authentic materials an 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Royal Geographical Soci 
1°100,000%, of an inch to a mile. In sheets, price 10s.; case, 

Extract from the Address of Rear-Admiral F. W. Beech 
at the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society 








“ I may include in this notice of our own labours a beautiful map of Mac 
“in the English language, and dedicated, by permission, to this Society, by o 
“M. Ziegler of Winterthur. The physical features of this island, including th 
“ tation, are skilfally portrayed; and, in addition to his own observations, M. Z 
“ assistance he has derived from the labours of Captain Vidal and Sir Charles L, 

“ the communications of Mr. Hartung, whose portfolios are rich with the rex 
“ Such a map cannot fail to prove valuable to the geographer, and an interesting co: 
“ seek in Madeira for a milder climate than our own.” 
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GLOBES IN NEAT MAHOGANY CASES. 














See 
3 inch . . . ; . per pair 0 8 0 
Ri CAG. 14d. as eee Ss 0 6 0 
14 inch, terrestrial . ; ; each 0O 2 0 
1 inch , ; ‘ ° ‘ . o£. 8 
PLANISPHERES. 


MALBY’S IMPROVED PLANISPHERES (compiled from the 
Celestial Globes of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge), which at one sitting can be made to exhibit the state of the 
Heavens at any minute of any day in the year. On cardboard, var- 
nished, 18 inch, price 10s.; 9 inch, 3s. 6d. 


PERFORATED PLANISPHERE, which when held to the light 
exhibits the stars as luminous points, thus giving a correct and vivid 
representation of the heavens, by means of which the names of 
the various stars and constellations are easily learned. With a 
MOVEABLE HORIZON, showing the,aspect of the heavens at any 
given time; the rising, culminating, and setting of the stars; their 
right ascension and declination; the sun’s position; his meridian 
altitude; the length of the day, &c. Constructed by James MoL.ison, 
from the Tables of the Royal Astronomical Society. Corrected for 
variation. Price 10s. 

AN OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY, forming a Key to the Plani- 
sphere. 1s. 





Just Published, | 
A TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE GLOBES. By Professor 
De Moraan, F.R.S., C.P.S. Second Edition. Price 5s. in cloth. 





RE-COVERING OLD GLOBES, 
OLD GLOBES may be re-covered with MODERN MAPS, and (the 


brass-work also being cleaned) rendered equal to new, at the price 
of 34 guineas the 18-inch ; 12-inch, 35s. ; 9-inch, 27s. 6d. 





BETTS’S PORTABLE GLOBE.—This Globe consists of a framework 
of steel wire, covered with cloth, on which is printed a Map of the 
World, and can be expanded or collapsed in a few seconds. The 
cloth cover is of a material made expressly for the purpose, and, in 
order to secure permanence and durability, the colouring is entirely 
produced at the press with vaRNisH coLours. 'The Globe now offered 
to the public is about 15 inches diameter—being 4 feet in circumfe- 
rence, For the convenience of suspending it by a cord the top end of 
the axis is furnished with a ring, and a neat deal box is provided, in 
which it may be deposited when not in use. Price of the whole 

12s. 6d. Cast-iron Stand for ditto 4s. extra. 
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ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

THE ORDNANCE SURVEY OF ENGLAND AND WALES, under 
the authority of the Board of Ordnance, on the scale of 1 inch toa mile. Sheets 
1 to 95 are published, extending northward as far as Preston, Halifax, and Hull. 
Price of the whole, in sheets, 94, 10s.; ditto-in a Portfolio, 10/. 12s.; mounted on 
cloth, in an oak case, 22/, 10s. Any sheet may be had — 2s, per sheet; 
when published in quarters, any quarter may also be had at 6d. ize of each sheet, 
40 inches by 27. The above sheets are always kept mounted for the pocket; size 
when folded, about 6} inches by 5. Each sheet, mounted, 4s.; with cloth case, 4s. 6d. 
An Index Map, defining the contents of each Section, and distinguishing those 
divided into parts, may be had on application, 

ENGLAND AND WALES. Scale, 10 miles to} inch. On 2 sheets, of 
which only the South sheet, extending to Liverpool, is complete. Size of each, 
27 inches by 40. Price 2s. each. 

*,* This Map contains Principal Towns, Roads, and Rails; and also forms a large Index to the one- 
inch Hap, showing the contents of each sheet thereof. 
COUNTY MAPS.—Scale 6 inches to 1 mile. 


LANCASHIRE.—In 119 sheets; 73 at 5s.; 46 at 2s. 6d. A Key-Map, 


price 2s. 6d. ; scale 4 miles to the inch. 


YORKSHIRE.—In 311 sheets; 244 at 5s.; 67 at 2s. 6d. 
DURHAM AND WESTMORELAND.—In 58 sheets, in progress. 


25-INCH SCALE OF PARISH SURVEY.—Portions of the Counties of 
Durham, Hampshire, and Surrey are published. 

ALDERSHOT CAMP.—6-inch Scale, with Hills and Contours, 5s. ; 
4-inch Scale, 2s.; l-inch Scale, 6d.; on India-rubber, 1s. 6d. 

LONDON.—The Block Plan with altitudes, made for the Metropolitan 
Commissioners of Sewers. Scale, 5 feet to 1 mile; in 400 sheets; size of each, 
27 inches by 40, Price 2s. each. 

*,* Many roman towns have been published on this scale, particulars of which may be had on 
application, 

LONDON.—The Block Plan reduced. Scale, 1 foot to 1 mile; on 
44 sheets; size of each, 27 inches by 40. Price 2s. each, 

LONDON.—The Block Plan reduced. Scale, 6 inches to a mile. On 15 
sheets. Price, sheets, 2s.; half-sheets, 1s.; quarter-sheets, 6d, 

LONDON.—Index Map on 1 sheet, coloured. Price 6d. 


ENVIRONS OF LONDON.—The Ordnance Survey of the Environs of 
London. Scale, ft mile to the inch. Sheets, plain, price 8s,; ease, 18s. 6d.; coloured 
and mounted in case, 1/. 6s, 6d.; mahogany rollers and varnished, 1/, 15s.; spring 
rollers, 6s. 6d. 


JERSEY.—Scale, 6 inches to the mile. In 4 Sheets. Price 8s. 
GUERNSEY.—Scale, 6 inches to the mile. In 2 Sheets. Price 7s. 
SCOTLAND.—Several Counties, on a Scale of 6 inches and 25 inches to 


a mile, are published. 


THE PUBLICATION OF THE COUNTIES OF WIGTON, EDIN- 
BURGH, AND HADDINGTON, have also commenced, ona Scale of 1 inch to the 
mile. ; ‘ 

FRELAND.—A General Map of Ireland, to accompany the Report of the 
Railway Commissioners, showing the principal Physical Features, and Geological 
Structure of the Country; constructed in 1836, and engraved in 1837-8, Scale, 
4 miles to 1 inch; size, 81 inches by 66. On 6 sheets, plain, price 20s. Also, 
coloured, to show the Boundaries of the Poor-Law Districts, price 20s. It may also 
be had full coloured, in Counties and Provinces; or Geologically coloured according 
to Mr, GRIFFITHS’ survey. 

THE ORDNANCE SURVEY OF IRELAND, in Counties, on a Scale 
of 6 inches to1 mile. In sheets, from 2s. 6d. to 5s. each. Index Maps to the Irish 
Counties are sold separately at 2s. 6d. each, 
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BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
HURSTHOUSE.—‘ New Zealand, the Britain of the South,’ by Cuarizs 


Hurstuovuse, a New Zealand Colonist, and formerly Visitor in the Canadas, United 
States, Cape Colony, and Australia, It forms two handsome volumes, with 2 Maps 
and 7 Tinted Views. Price 21s. 

“This is a work for which we predict a deserved popularity ; it is just what such a book should be— 
“ amusing to the general reader, instructive to the student, and abounding with most valuable informa- 


** tion for those who may contemplate emigration to one of the most thriving and beautiful of the British 
“ colonies.” —Daily News, June 3rd. 

“Without much presumption he might have entitled his book a ‘Cyclopedia’ of all that an intending 
“ emigrant to New Zealand requires to know of his adopted country.” — Observer, May 10th 


NATAL. 
SHOOTER.—The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country. By the Rev. 


JosepH SHooTER, lately a Missionary in Natal, with Maps and Views. Price 21s. 

“ Mr. Shooter, without troubling himself or his reader with hypotheses, presents a full and unaffected 
“ description of a very remarkable race, the Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu country. The polygenists and 
“ the monogenists may cite him as an authority, but that is not his fault; he means to be descriptive and 
“nothing more. A residence of several years in Natal gave him fav ourable opportunities tor analysing 
“ the native character, and he made good use of his time, studying the customs, beliefs, and traditionary 
“ annals of the people.” — Atheneum, Aug. 29, 1857 


“The numerous plates and woodcuts that illustrate Mr. Shooter’s volume are from sketches by Mr. 
« E. Redinger of Natal. They are well executed, and the subjects are such as fully illustrate the life and 
“ manners of the people. ‘The historical part of the narrative, we ought to observe, is brought down to 
“ the early part of the present year.’—Literary Gazette, Aug. 8, 1857. 


STANFORD’S EMIGRANTS’ GUIDES. 


CANADA, its present Condition, Prospects, and Resources, fully described 
for the information of intending Emigrants. By W1iiram Hotrox, a Resident Agri- 
culturist in that colony for the last twenty years, and Secretary to the Government 
Board of Statistics. Second Edition, with the Government Regulations relating to 
the FREE GRANTS, and a Map showing their position, and the Railways. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

CANADA.— The Canadian Settler's Guide. By Mrs. C. P. Tram, 
Seventh Edition, considerably enlarged. Price 5s. 

*,* This work is published under the sanction of the Hon. P. M. Vankoughnet, 
Member of the Legislative Council of Canada, and Minister of Agriculture, Canada 
West. 

NEW BRUNSWICK.—Hand-Book of Information for Emigrants to New 
Brunswick. By the Hon. M. H. Pertey, Her Majesty’s Emigration Offieer at St. 
John’s, New Brunswick. With Map, price 1s. 

AUSTRALIA, as a field of Capital, Skill, and Labour, with useful 
information for Emigrants of all Classes. By Joun Capper, late Editor of ‘The 
Emigrants’ Journal,’ Author of ‘Our Gold Colonies,’ &c. &c. Price 1s, 


NEW ZEALAND, its present Condition, Prospects, and Resources ; 
being a Description of the Country and General Mode of Life among New Zealand 
Colonists, for the information of intending Emigrants. By Epwarp Brown Frrton, 
a Landowner and late Resident in the Colony. Price, with Map, 4s. 

NEW ZEALAND SETTLER’S GUIDE, a Sketch of the Present State 
of the Six Provinces, with a Digest of the Constitution and Land Regulations, 
and two Maps. By I. Ropes Coorsr, Captain 58th Regiment. Price 2s. 6d.; per 
post, 2s. 8d. 


*,* For Complete List of Maps and Guide-Books to Australia, New Zealand, Cape Colony, the Canadas, 
and United States, see Stanford's “ Emigration Catalogue,” sent free by post for one stamp. 
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STANFORD'S SERIES OF POPULAR MAPS, 


OMI POOH 


FULL COLOURED AND FOLDED IN CASE, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


EUROPE, corrected to the present date. 


. BELGIUM and the NETHERLANDS, 


ENGLAND and WALES, in Counties, with the Railways. 

BIRMINGHAM, with Environs, and Views of Public Buildings. 

LIVERPOOL, with View of the Town in 1650, a Plan of the Town in 1729, 
and Sketches of Public Buildings, 


. LONDON, Environs of, 

. IRELAND, with the Railways. 

. DUBLIN, with Views of Public Buildings, 

- DUBLIN, Environs of. 

. SCOTLAND, with the Railways. 

. EDINBURGH, with Views of Castle and Public Buildings, 
. EDINBURGH, Environs of. 

. FRANCE, General Map, in Departments. 

. PARIS, Environs of. 

. GERMANY, General Map. 

. ITALY, with Sicrny, Matra, SarprnrA, and Corsica, 


SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 


. SWEDEN, NORWAY, and DENMARK, General Map. 

. SWITZERLAND. 

. ASIA, General Map. 

. CHINA. 

. CANTON, and its approaches, Macao and Hong Kong, with the River from 


Macao to Canton. 


. INDIA, General Map. 

. CALCUTTA, with Views of Buildings. 

5. PALESTINE, in the time of Our Saviour. 
. PALESTINE, Modern. 


AFRICA, General Map. 


. EGYPT, Ancient. 

. EGYPT, Modern. 

. SOUTH AFRICA, Care Cotony, KAFFRARIA. 

. NORTH AMERICA, General Map. 

. NORTH AMERICA, UNITED STATES, and CANADA. 

. CANADA, Lower, with Parts of Maine, New Brunswick, &c. 
. CANADA, Upper, with Parts of New York and Michigan. 

. CENTRAL AMERICA, with Sour Mexico, 

>. AUSTRALIA, General Map. 

. NEW SOUTH WALES, divided into Counties, with Plan of Sydney. 
. NEW ZEALAND, divided into Provinces, 


Uniform with the above, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, 


. WORLD, on Mercator’s Projection. 

. LONDON, with the Latest Improvements. 

. DUBLIN, with Views of Public Buildings and Environs of Dublin. 

. EDINBURGH, with Views of the Castle and Public Buildings, and Environs 


of Edinburgh. 


5. PARIS, with Views of Public Buildings. 
3. CANADA, Upper and Lower. 
7. AUSTRALIA and TASMANTA. 
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PIESSE & LUBIN 


PERFUMERY FACTORS, 


PESTACHIO-NUT 
SKIN & COMPLEXION 


PIESSE & LUBIN 


PERFUMERY FACTORS. 


FRANGIPANNI, 
AN ETERNAL PERFUME. 


The Scent ts 2s.td., the Sachet is 1.64 
The Pomade is 2s., the Svap ts 1s. 


2, New Bond Str. 
LoNwDoN. 





























Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
In 1 Vol., Post 8vo., price 6s. 6d. 


ALMOST; 
CROOKED WAYS. 


BY ANNA LISLE. 
Author of “Self and Self-Sacrifice.” 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
PRL ny tone throughout is admirably pure and calculated to inspire healthy moral sentiments.” 
fo ”, 

“ Abounds in truthful and admirable remarks, and possesses an amount of interest which will 
carry the reader quickly through its pages, There are numberless just and valuable thoughts ex- 
pressed in this volume.”"—Tatt’s Magazine. 

. “The characters are well sustained, and the incidents described with great skill and power." — 


“The promise given in * Self and Self-Sacrifice’ is not disappointed.”— Bell's Messenger. 

“A beautifully-told story. ‘It is a volume of great abjlity."— Weekly Dispatch. 

“‘ Happily conceived, and exceedingly well told."— Weekly Times. 

“*Equal to the productions of Charlotte Elizabeth, Catherine Sinclair, and GraceAguilar—a 
noble trio, whose beneficent influence bas long been felt within the hallowed precincts of many a 
Christian home.”—Blackburn Standard. 

“It is a novel amongnovels—would do hotiour even to Frances Burney. The authoress has 
entered almost as new a field as Dickens.""—Banner of Ulster 

“* Almost’ is a story which has for its object to recommend the adage, ‘Honesty is the best 
policy,’ and it does so with considerable effeet.”’— Observer. 

“The au shines most where she least endeavours to do so—in quiet scenes and pleasant 
dialogues.’?— Critic. 

** Unassuming yet trenchant.” —Bristol Mirror. 2 

“An excellent tale. The ‘ Almosts’ render it exceedingly interesting. We praise it with- 
out qualification.” —Lady's Newspaper. . 

“The author's literary reputation may now be considered secure."—Bristol Times. 

“* Here and there we get a poetical touch which indicates a sensitive appreciation of natural 
beauty."—Economist. 

‘* The story is one of sustained and exciting interest. The moral is excellent, the incidents 
striking, and the simple and pleasing. Alvogether, this velume will add to the fame of its 
authoress, and will find pen grag ene od lompanion. 

“Those who wish to offer a charming and degant gift tos friend, cannot do better than 
te seleet ‘ Almost,” ey £ : 

“ One great charm in * ost ’ is, that the story never flags. The materials embodied in this 
one volume are amply sufficient to furnish @ thick three-volume novel. Indeed, the facts ou 





which the story depesds are so sin; touching, and startjing, tbat we wonder the author 
did not make ‘more of them.” we thank her for the graceful and entrancing tale she has 
gives us’'—Morning Herald, 





, 


.- @ROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 























EGYPTIAN HALL, yy PICCADILLY. 


EVERY EVENING (except Saturday) at 8 O°CLOCK. 
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MR. ALBERT SMITH’S 
MONT BLANC, 


NAPLES, POMPEIK 
VESUVIUS. 


The Doors are opened at Half-past TWO and Half-past SEVEN. 
And the Lecture commences PuNCTUALLY at Tare and Erent o'clock. 
PRICES OF ADMISSION. 


Numbered and Reserved, which can be taken in. aftvtnes Gest-Sen sien 3s. 
STALLS Pre Hall, every Day from Eleven to Four, without mts Bynes 
*,* It is respectfully intimated that no Bonnets can be in the Stalls or in the 


Balcony at the Evening Representations. 
AREA OF THE HALL, 2s. — GALLERY, Is 
Children — Stalls, 2s.; Area, 1s. 
Half-a-Guinea 
A PRIVATE BOX, 10 bold Three Perot, may te had on Application, 3 
A PRIVATE BALCONY, for Nine persons, £2 Qs. Gd. 
(SEPARATE SEATS in the BALCONY, 2s, @a. each-) 
*.* THE AFTERNOON REPRESENTATIONS take place 
every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, & SATURDAY, at THREE o'clock. 








LONDON: PRINTED BY GROOMBRIDGE BROTHERS. 











